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CHAPTER XII. 

TARTHER ACCOUNT OF MODERK DREAMS. 

«* You will own* 'lis no small pleasure with mankind to 
make their dreams pass for realities ; and that the lore of 
^uth is, in earnest* not half so prevalent as tltis passion for 
novelty and surprise, joined with a desire of making im- 
pression and being admired. Iloweveri I am so charitable 
■till as to think, there is more of innocent delusion than 
voluntary imposture in the world ; and that th.ey who have 
most imposed on mankind, hare been happy in a certain 
faculty of imposing first upon themselTes ; by which they 
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have a kiud of salvo for their consciences, and are so mnch 
the more successful as they can act their part more aa« 
lurally, and to the life. — Shaftesbury's MoralUu, p. 211. 



Mr. J. Beal, in a letter to Mr. Boyle, dated 
• Yeovill, October 12, 1670, informs liim, that 
when he was a scholar at Eton, the town was 
infected wilh tho plague, so that the scholars 
fled away. Upon this occasion, as his father 
was deceased, his mother at a great distance^ 
and his other relations at court, and he had no 
- address to any other person, the house in which 
be abode being surroufeided by the plague, even 
at the next doors; the nature and fame of 
the disease begat in him a great horror. '^ tn 
this distress,** continues he, " I had an im- 
pressive dream, consisting of very mamy par* 
ticulars. 1 told it to all the family, and within 
three days we found every circumstance true, 
though very stratige and seeming casusd. I 
foretold who were sent for nie, what coloured 
horses^ and very sore accidents which fell on 
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^em in flie way. From that time to tliis I* 
liave regarded some dreams in myself^ and 
others^ not without advantage by the premo- 
nitrans." All thistidmits of easy explication, 
tmd we have only to reflect, ^at nothing could 
%e more natural, than that a bOy, under great 
distress of mind, sAiouM iancy that he was sent 
for by those who were most likely to be eoh- 
j)layed, and even imagine tiie common acci- 
•dents which eventually happened. The inci« 
dents of childhood ^iicxte strong impressions ; 
they are magnified on reflection, and are ex« 
aggerated on every re|>etition of the tale. 

The relation w^ich Mr. Morrison gives oti 
Ms travels must be noticed. ^' While I was 
at Prague,** says he, " liaving one night sat 
up late drinking at a feast, the morning sun- 
beams gleaming in my face in my bed, t 
dreamed that a shadow passing by told me^ 
that my father vas dead : at which awaking 
all in a sweat, and afi*ec(ed with this dream, 
I arose and wrote the day, hour, and all cir- 
<€umstaaccs in a paper book, which, witbmai^ 
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otlier tilings, T put into a barrel, and sent to 
England; and being at Nuremburgj a mer- 
chant^ well acquainted with ine and my rela- 
tions^ told me my father died nome months 
past. When I returned into England^ four 
years after, I would not open the barrel, nor 
Jook into the book in Mhich I had written this 
dream, till I called my sisters and other friends 
to be witnesses ; when myself and they were 
astonished to see my dream answer the very 
day of my father's death." 

The same gentleman saith tlius also: '^ I 
may lawfully swear, that in my youth at Cam- 
bridge I had the like dream of my mother's 
death; when my brother Heni^ lying with 
me, early in the morning I dreamed that my 
mother passed by with a sad countenance, and 
told me, that she could not come to my com- 
mencement, I being within five months to 
proceed master of arts, and she having pro- 
mised at that time to come to Cambridge. 
When I related this dreani to my brother, 
both of us awaking together in a sweat, h« 
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protested to me that he hfcd dreamed the very 
same ;. and when we had not the least know-^ 
ledge of our mother's sickness ; neith^ in our- 
youthful affections were any whit moved witli' 
the strangeness of' this dream ; yet the next 
carrier brought iis word of our mother's 
death »." 

• > 

Dr. Joseph Hall^ when BL<ihop of Exeter/ 
speaking of the good offices which angels do to' 
God'S servafits^ *' of this kind/' saith he^ ^* was 
no less than^liA'rvellous care^ which at St. Ma-' 
derinus^ in Ciirnwall^ was wroi^ht upon a poor* 
cripple; whereof^ besides the attestation of 
many hundreds of the neighbours^ I took a 
strict and impartial examination in my last' 
visitation. This man^ for sixteen years to- 
gether^ was obligetl to walk upon his hands^' 
by reason of the sinews of his legs were so 
contracted ; and upon admonitions in his dream 



 Morrison's Itinerary. Part I. C. %. p. I9. and A. B, 
Annot. on Relig. Medic, p. 394» 995. 



to yi9»h m thatweO^ was suddenly, so restoreil 
to bis hmhs, that I 5aw him able to walk and 
gi^t bis owa niamtenajice. I found here waa* 
i^f ither art nor collusion. The name of tbia* 
cripple was John Trebilk *.'^ 

Some dreams evidently produced their owQi 
accomplishment. When Alice^ the mother of 
Arcbbifhop Abbott^ waa pragaant, she^ as was: 
rfsported b; the Rev, Mr. Aubrejj and many 
others^ dceacned^ that if she could eat a j^ke- 
or jack, her son would be a great man. While 
eagerly employed in getting one, sbe is saic^ 
accidentally to have taken up one in some river 
water th^t ran near her house at Guilford, and 
to have seized and devoured it with avidity.. 
The report of this great, event being noised 
about, many persons of distinction ofiered' 
themselves as sponsors ; those who were pre-* 
ferred maintained the future archbishop and 



* Bishop JUIVb Alonkoii of (rodliiietH L. i% ^ a^ p.ieaw 

TuUcr'i Worthies, p. 1^. 



WolW at school^ and aftenK'ardi at tha 
unmrMty. In this there is nothing impossible 
oi^ difficult to account fer^ but the accidental 
taking up of Acf pike, which was probablj a 
fiction of the good woman, who wished to ex* 
dte attention to a maternal dream. ^ 

Sir Roger L^trange is r e p ort e d, upon what 
antfioritj is not known to the author, to have 
dreamed, that on a particular spot, in which 
he was accusteNnod to sport in his fiither's park, 
be received inteHigenoa of his fkther s death, 
who had been long sick. He in consequence 
resolved to avoid the spot ; but being led thera 
by his game, ha heard the account which lie 
apprehended. 

Among tlie most remarkable relations of 
modem times, is the account given by Lord 
Clarendon, with the solemnity of a grave 
historian, relating to tho assassination of the 
Dcrike of Buckingham, as established upon an 
unusual foundation of credit. It i:aHiot be 
given better than in the words of the noble 
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historiaB : '' There was an officer in the king's 
wardrobe in Windsor Castle^ of a good repur 
tation fcur. honesty and discretion^ and. theni 
about the age of fifty years or more : this mao 
had in his youth been bred in a schoo] in the 
parish where Sir Geoi^e Villiers^ the father of 
the duke^ lived ; and had been much cherished 
and obliged in that season of his age by fhe 
said Sir George, whom afterwards he never 
saw. About six months before the miserably 
end of th« Duke of Buckingham, about midf 
night, this man, bc^ng in his bed at Windsor, 
where his office was, and in a very g^od health, 
there appeared to him, on the side of his bed, 
a man of a very venerable aspect, who drew 
the curtains of his bed, and fi^iiig his eyes 
upon him, asked him, if he knew him. The 
poor man, half dead with fe%r and appre- 
hension, being asked the second time, whethei 
he remembered him I and. having in that time 
called to his memory the presence of Sir 
George Villiers, and the very cloaths he used 
^o wear, in which, at that time, he seemed to 
be habited : he answered hiip, that be thpught 
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hioi to be that person : he replied^ he -wlw 
in the rights that he was the same ; and ex- 

^ .]>ected a service from him, Mhich was> that he 
^should go from him to his son the Duke of 

' Biickingham, and tell him, if he did not some- 
what to ingratiate hiqiself to the people, ojr, 
at least, to abate the extreme malice th^y had 
agauist him, he would be suffered to live ' but 
a short time. — rAfter this discourse he disa|>- 
peared, and the ppor man, if he "had heea at 
all waking, slept very well tilf morning, when 
he believed all this to be a dream> and coiv* 
sidered it no otherwise. . . 

'^ The next night, or shortly after, die 
same person appeared to him again in the 
same place, and about the same time of the 
night, with an aspect a little more sevei^ than 
before ; and asked him, whether he had tione 
as he had required him? and perceiving he 
had not, gave him very seVere reprehensions ; 
told hin9, he expected more compliance from 
him ; and that if he did not perform his com- 
mands,he should enjoy no p^ce of mind, but 
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^Hwid he always porsu^ % tim.-^-dpotf 
irliieh he promised hiin to obey him. But the 
liext morning, if akhig out of a good sleep/ 
though he was exceedingly perplexed with the 
lively representation of all particulars to hi9 
memory, he was willii^ still to persuade hinn 
aelf that he had only dreamed } and considered 
that he was a person at such a distance from 
'Aie duke^ that he knew not how to find any 
admission to his presence^ much less had any 
hope to be believed in what he should say. So 
with great trouble and unquietnesS', he spent 
some time in thinking what he should do; and 
in the end resolved to do nothing in the matter* 

'' The same person appeared to him the 
third time with a terrible countenance^ and 
bitterly reproaching him for nol perfcM'raing 
What he had promised to do* The poor man 
bad by this time recovered the coun^ to teil 
liim, that in truth he had^deferred the exccu^ 
tion t4 bis commands, upon considering hoW 
difficult a thing it would be for him to get any 
^aectss lo the duke^ having acquaintance widb 
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no peraon tboiit him ; and if he could obtain 
»d«i«iion to btm, he sboold never be able to 
penMMide^ that he ^vas sent in such a manner $ 
hot lie lAionld^ at best^ be thought to be mad^ 
or to be set on and employed, by his own or 
the maiice of other men to abuse the duke ; 
4md BO he would be sure to be undone. — The 
person repUed as he had done before, that he 
should never find rest till he should perform 
what he required, and therefore he were better 
to dispatch it : that the access to his son was 
known to be very easy; and that few men 
waited long for Imn ; and for the gaining hint 
credit, be would tell him two or tibree partk^ 
cukrs, which he charged him never to mention 
to any person livii^, but to the duke himsetf ; 
and he should no sooner hear them^ but he 
wcdiM believe all the rest be shoidd say : and 
so repeating his threats, he left him. 

^'^ In the morning the poor man, more con«> 
firmed by the last appearance, made his journey 
to London, where the court then was. He was 
very we& known to Sir Ralph Freeman, one 
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of the masters of requests^ who had married 
a lady who was nearly aUied to the duke^ and 
was himself well received by him. To him 
this man went^ and though he did not acquaint 
him with all particulars^ he said enough to him 
to let him see there, was somewhat extraordi"* 
nary in it ; and the knowledge he had of the; 
sobriety and discretion of the man^ made the 
more impression on him* He desired^ that 
by his means he might be brought to the duke^ 
to such a place/ and in such a manner^ as 
should be thought fit ; afiBjrmingy that he had 
much to say to him^ and of such a nature as 
would require much priitacy^ and som^ tim« 
and patience in the hearing. Sir Ralph pro** 
mised he would speak first with the duke of 
him^ and then he ^ould understand his plear 
sure : and accordingly^ in the first opportunity^ 
he did inform him of the reputation and ho^ 
uesty of the man, and then what he de8ired> 
and of all he knew of the matter. The dvke, 
accoriding tp his usual openness and conde- 
sceiision^ told him^.that he was the next day 
early to hunt with the king ; that liis horses 
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should attend him at Lambethrbridge^ where 
be would land by five of the clock in the 
macniog ; and if the man attended him there 
at that hourj he would wdUc and speak with 
him as long as should be necessary. 

Sir Ralph carried the man with him th« 
next morning, and preseiited him to the duke 
at his landing, who received him courteously^ 
and walked aside in conference near an hour ; 
none but his own servants being at that hour 
in that place, and they and Sir Ralph at suck 
a distance, that they could not hear a word, 
though the duke sometimes spoke> and with 
greal commotion, which Sir Ralph the more 
easily observed and perceived, because he kept 
his eyes idways fixed upon the duke, having 
procured the conference, upon somewhat he 
knew there was of extraordinary. And the 
man told him, in his return over the water^ 
that wh^ he mentioned those particulars, 
which were to gain him credit, the substance 
whereof, lie ssnd, he durst not impart to him^ 
the duke's colour changed^ and he swore he 
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could come to that knowlege only by the 
devil; for that those particulars wei><e known 
only to himself and to one person more ; wboj 
he was sure^ would never speak of it. 

*' The duke pursued his purpose of huntings 
but was observed to ride all the morning w*ith 
great pensiveness^ and in deep thoughts^ with- 
out any delight in the exercise he was upon ; 
und before the momii^ was spent left the 
fields and alighted at his mother s lodgings in 
White-Hall^ with whom he was shut up for 
the space of two or three hours^ the nois€ 
of their discourse frequently reaching the ears 
of those who attended in the next rooms : and 
when the duke left her^ his countenance ap* 
peared fnll of trouble^ with a mixture of an* 
ger, a countenance that was never before ob» 
served in him in any conversation with her, 
towards whom he ' had a profound reverence. 
And lihe countess herself (for though she was 
married to a private gentleolan^ Sir Thomas 
Compton^ she had been created i^oimtess of 
Buddngham shortly after her son^ had £rst as«- 
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mmeA that title) \n», at the duke's leaving 
her, found ovenvlielaied ia tear8> and ia the 
highest agony imaginahle. Whatever there 
was of all this> it is a notorious truths that 
when the news of the duke s nuirthtir (which 
happened within a few months after) was 
brought to his mother, she seemed not in the 
least degree surprised^ but received it as if 
she bad foreseen it; nor did afterwards ex- 
press such a degree of sorrow as was expected 
from such a mother for the loss of such a son/^ 

To the triith of an account so fully and cir«» 
cmnstaBtially given, and on such authority, it 
may be thoHght an unreasonable actaebment 
to system to reftise assent ; and it must be' ad^ 
mitted, that if we could suppose depart^ 
shades to be allowed to appear, the message 
which Sir George ViUiers is represented to 
have ipstmcted the officer to debver to his son, 
waa snch as argued a parental solicitude, and was 
calculated to prodi^w that change in the con* 
^nct of the duke which might have averted his 
imjpendiiig fiite. The author^ bowever^ though 
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be presumes not to reject the account^ has onijr 
to remark^ that it should be remembered^ 
that tlie death of the Duke of Buckingham 
M'as a subject of great national importance. 
That his distinguished character and influence, 
tmd the impressive circumstances under which 
he was assassinated, rendered it a' subject of 
universal conversation. The imagination of 
men was set on float, and every one w^s, doubt-* 
less, eager to communicate what might interest 
attention. The noble historian tells us, that 
there were many stories scattered abroad at 
that time, of several prophecies and predic- 
tions of the duke's untimely and violent death. 
Omens of this kind were easily fabricated, and 
believed, in an age not free from superstition. 
The affection of relations is disposed to col- 
lect and exa^erate every particular connected 
with the death of those on whom their hap- 
piness and prosperity may have depended. It 
inay be considered also, that it is by no means 
impossible that the dreani and message might 
have been contrived by the countess, with de- 
sign to produce an impression on the di|ke> 
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and a reformation^ that might secure him front 
the effect of the unpopuhurity to Mrhich she saw 
that he was exposed. She wa» probably the 
person mentioned by the duke^ as the possessor 
of the secrets Mrhich were disclosi^d; and the 
duke's anger might proceed from the suspicion^ 
that she had betrayed them. It may be ob* 
served, that the name of the officer is not 
mentioned by Lord Clarendon, though otheir 
writers indeed call him Towerson, and othera 
Towse *. 

Upon the whole, the author is inclined to 
consider the dream as the invention of affec* 
tionate credulity ; as also that of the Countesa 
of Dedbigh, the duke's mster, who is reported 
to have dreamed, that as she passed through a 
field with her brother in his coach, she 
heard a sudden shout of the people, and on 



• Vid. Teck iu Besid. Curios. Nicholas Leke$t«r&hire» 
vol. iii. p. 208, and Gent. Magaz, for Dec. 1801. Tim 
naiTative waj first mentioned in LUl^'s Monarchy' or Na 
]tfoiiarcby» ^-^ 
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inquiring the reason, was toUl that it mm fef 
joy that the Duke of Buckingham ia» siek« 
She had scareely related thia dreauft, it is 
added^ to her gentlewckoiaii, than the Bisfaop 
«f Ely came to ittfoffn her of the dake'a 
death. 

There is a lemarhaUe relation i& Burnet's 
Account of the life and X>eath of John Eari 
of Rochester. The chiqriain^ we are told^ of 
the Lady Warre, the mother-in-law of Ae 
Earlj had a dream which informed him that on 
such a Jay he should die^ but beii^ by aU the 
family put out of the belief of it, he had 
idmost forgotten it ; until! the evoiii^ before 
the day which had been mentioned, there being 
at Bupper thirteen at taUe^ according to a fond 
conceit that one of them must die, one of the 
young ladies pointed to him that he was to be 
the person; he remembering his dream fell 
into some disorder, and the Lady VVarre re- 
proving him for his superstition, he said that 
he was confident that he. was to die before 
atoming, but he being in perfect healtli it was 
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not much minded. It was on Saturday nigiit^ 
and be was to preach next day^ be went up to 
his chamber and sat up late^ as appeared b; 
the burning of bis candle, and he bad beea 
preparing his notes for his sermon,, but waa 
found dead in Us b«d the nextmoming. There 
can be no doubt that the earl, coni^ersing under 
irery serious senUments, believed the relatioa 
which be gave to ita reporter ; but it is possiUb 
that he might have beard the ^tory £rom fnenda 
more soUcitoua for his reformation, than for a 
scrupulous adherence to truth. There is, cer« 
tainly, some slight appearance of incooaistencyi 
in the story; but admitting it to be stricdy 
true, it only seems to furnish one amoog many 
instances of the ^bmger of exciting or yielding 
to superstitious impressions. The chapkin 
havii^ dreamt that he should die, and been 
led by the inconsiderate remark of the young < 
lady to be struck a second time with that con* 
viction, probably fell a victim to his terrors. 
If it were a divine dream, it seems not to have 
had any adequate object, unlefls indeed we 
suppose it to have been designed to awakeo 
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reflection^ and a belief in the superior nature 
of the sovA,  as we find it contributed to make 
the Earl of Rochester believe that the soul 
was a substance distinct from matter. 

Lord- Lyttelton, the son of the historian, 
whose ^ardent im^nation' might have kindled 
into terrors when he reflected on his vicious 
Hfe> is jsaid to have been scared bj forebodings 
which probably occasioned his death ; others 
conceive him to have put an end to his own 
existence^ agreeably to a prediction which he 
had made. 

Mr. Toole, the distinguished comedian, is 
t^ted to have had a presenument of hi» 
death, which was^ probably,- nothing but a 
gloomy fear resulting from iil health, and en- 
creased on the prospect of his departure from •, 
England. Such anticipations are but the sug-- 
gestionis of alarm, or the feelings of approaching 
dissolution. As all men die, and all think on 
the subject of dteath with the deepest interest^ 
it is not extraordiuary that some should dream 
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about it at critical periods^ and foresee it« ap^ 
proach* 

Captain Richard. Hutten's ship^ ou the 6th 
of January 1701 > struck on the Qaskets near 
Aldemey^ and stoved to pieces; the master 
and six of &e men were drowned, and nine 
men saved. The masts falling upon the rocks, 
some being on the shrouds fell with it and 
swung themselves on by part of the other 
rigging; not having secured any bread they 
-subsisted fourteen days on the ship's dog which 
^hey eat raw, and on limpets and weeds that 
grew on the rocks» They had once sight of 
the Express, Advice boat, but virere not per- 
ceived by its crew. About the 18th or 19th 
one Taskard's son, apprentice of a master of 
a ship at Lymington, dreamed that he was 
taking up several men about the Caskets, and 
told it to his &ther, but he took no notice of 
it ; but on the 20th set sail in his bark from 
Guernsey bound for Southampton, and when 
he came in view of the Caskets, the boy 
remembering his dreatn^ looked earnestly upon 
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ibem, and told his fttthtt ht fsfam men upon the 
Caskets^ his father chid and contradicted him ; 
but on the boy^s persisting^ discovered by his 
glass one man on the rock >vaving his cap^ tipon 
which he steered and came to anchor on the 
leeward at Ae rock, it being a great sea ; he 
look them all into his boat, and brought them 
safe to Southampton*. The author is not 
awai^ upon what authority this u related. 

It is related of Dr. Hartey, who was one of 
the college of physdcians, that upon setting off 
on his travels to Padua, he shewed on his 
arrival at Dover his pass, but was detained by 
the goverhoip without any reason being assigned. 
The. packet sailed without him and was lost, 
and next day the news reached Dover. It is 
added that the doctor was unknown to the 
governor, but that the night before the arrival 
of Dr. Hai-vey the governor had a perfect 
vision of him, with >^*arning to stop him as he 
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ibferiB^ the doctor. The authority upon 
which thU account also is given is uot known to 
the author* 

A dissipated person is related to have been 
converted by the impression of a dream^ in 
which be imagined that he was rescued from a 
pit in which he was about to sink when sporting 
with some companions who were revelling with 
him^ and whom he supposedto rq>resent the 
guiky pleasures which endangered his safety : 

'* For pleasure's bat a kind of wanton «trean» 
That carries men to hell as in a dream." 

Some of the dreams which have been pro- 
duced appear to come to us on authorities so 
respectable, and to have had a tendency so 
beneficial, that they present certainly somo 
excuse for credulity on this subject. Hie 
.author would be unwilling to invalidate any 
impression that might tend to keep alive a sense 
of God*s moral government; he is himself 
fully convinced of the care and particular pro- 
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^dcnce of God watching over individiiak^ and 
does not mean to deny the agency and stiper- 
intendency of angels appointed over every man^ 
an opinion which seems to derive some counte- 
nance from our Saviours words^ when he 
speaks of the angeh of children who beheld 
the foce of God in Heaven *; He is aware 
also that it may possibly be contended that the 
pron^ise of Joel with respect to dreams and 
visions, was not expressly restricted to any 
particular period of the Gospel; hut^ * not- 
withstanding, he cannot but adhere to the 
conviction that revelations no longer continue 
to be imparted by dreams, subscribing to a 
remark of the great Bacon, that they ought all 
to be despised, and ought to serve but for 
winter's talk by the fire-side : ^^ though," con- 
tinues this great writer, ^^ when I say despised, 
I mean it as for belief, for otherwise the 
spreading and publishing them is in no sort to 
be despised, for they have done much mischief.'* 



* Matt, xviii. 1. 
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They may, as Mr. Dacier observes, be com* 
pared to the stories of an avowed liar v^hich 
casually may be true ; we have, however, no 
criterion by which to judge whether they may 
bear any affinity to remote events, and it is 
reasonable to presume that they do i>ot by any 
concerted appointment, since God cannot be 
supposed to have designed to harass us with 
fruitless premonitions, and to distract our 
minds with fallacious ambiguities. They may 
still, however, be understood to be designed 
for great moral purposes as affording subject 
for reflection, in a point of view in which 
tbey will be eoi^ldered in some succeedins 
•chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

jCENERAL REFLECTIONS ON SLEE^ AND 
DREAMING^ WITH REFERENCE TO SOME 
REMARKABLE ACCOUNTS. 

^ Next how soft sleep o'er all spreads thoughtless rest/' 
«* And frees from anxious care the troubled breast." 

Creeeh*t LucreU £. 4. 



In what the author has advanced in the pre- 
ceding chapters^ he has not presumed pe« 
remptorily to determine that dreams for great 
and important purposes may not have been 
inspired without reference to the evidence of 
revealed religion. 

He has designed^ however^ to intimate as 
his opinion^ that dreanis^ in general, are not 
to be considered as having any necessary con- 
nection with futurity;! and that certainly no 
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general ground of confidence in them is esta- 
blished. 

Considering then ordinary dreams as the 
uninspired productions of the human mind^ he 
proceeds to enter into a slight discussion of 
their general nature^ adverting to such causes 
as may reasonably be assigned for^ and calcu- 
lated to explain them. 

In treating of such dreams^ it is obvious 
that he speaks of those representations onlj 
which are addressed to the mind^ in sleeps in 
a state of suspension of the corporeal powers ; 
and he regards these as comprehending what* 
ever is the object of our thoughts in sleep^ and 
not merely in the restricted definition of Ma- 
crobius^ who considers a dream as *^ that which 
covers with figures^ and veils in mysteries," a 
signification that can be understood only by 
interpretation. The dreams of which he speaks 
result from the exertion of the mental faculties^ 
and include as well those that are of obvious 
and direct import^ as those which are enigma- 

c 2 
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Ucal and figurative ; and, in shorty every species 
that does not involve the idea of inspiration. 

^ On a general reflection that dreanis take 
place when the foody is inactive and dormant^ 
it may be expedient to examine a little into the 
nature of sleep^ which is one of the most 
remarkable regulations of Providence^ and 
intimately connected with some of the great 
arrangements of his appointment^ who has 
^^ established day and night kft a perpetual 
ordinance ;" the latter for sleep> which is weU 
described as ^' Nature's soft surse,'' as tha^ 
wUch 

« knits up the raveird sleeve ef care. 
The birth of each day's life, sore labour's bath. 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's sccoad couise. 
Chief nowisher ia life's feast*." 

As indeed it is the fostering and gentle soother 
of human cares and infirmities, the guardian of 
that repose in which the preservation of the 
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fauman frame is cherished. If sleep be con- 
sidered in abstract distinction^ it is certain that 
notwithstanding the effects which we exp^ience 
from it in recruited strength and renovated 
spirits^ it is a state of apathy ; if considered 
separately from dreams^ it is a suspension of 
the mental as weH as of the corporeal powers'*^ ; 
it is a seeming prelude of death f however 
salubrious in supporting life^ and the senses, 
though capable of behog roused^ are closed in 
insensibility ; it appears to loosen the links of 
connection which subsist between the soul and 
body without bredcing the chain. 

" It k death's counterfeit, 
We seem in it as passing to our former state 
losensahle, and forthwith to dissolve |." 



* Johnson's Diet. foi. ed. 

'^ 'Tirvec h &ay«T0( «rtc vpofiiXinotf triXtt* 
*TirM( ^s vartv tfu n vytun 0mc« 

Diversorum yvmfjuiu 
t Paradise Uist* B. viil L. 290. 
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^' It is/ says Sir Thomas Brown, ^* a death 
whereby we live, a middle moderating point 
between life and death, and so like deaths I 
dare not trust it without my prayers, and an 
half adieu unto the world, and take my fare- 
well in a colloquy with God. After which I 
close my eyes in security, content to take my 
leave of him, ^nd sleep unto the resurrection*.'* 

Thomas Tryon, a student in physick in the 
last century, defines sleep to be the natural 
rest of a living creature, or a partial temporary 
cessation of animal action, and the functions 
of the external senses, caused immediately by 
the weakness of the animal faculty proceeding 
from a steep and stupifying vapour, arising 
from the concoction and digestion of the ali- 
mentary food exhaled from the stomach, and 
hence ascending to the brain, and watering 
and bedewing it with unctions fumes, whereby 
the operation of the senses is for a time ob- 
structed, to the end the powers of the mind 

* Religio Medici. B. ii. §, 12. 
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ttid body may be recruited, refreshed^ and 
strengthened. 

Sleep as it is a state of exemption from 
impressions from external objects^ can occasion 
no positive sensations oi pain or pleasure, 
unless by the aid of drean^. If during sleep 
Y!e are safe and tranquil^ yet^ as insensible of 
our security^ we derive no satisfaction from it^ 

To enjoy advantages we must be conscious 
that we possess them^ and the only conscious- 
ness M^bich we have in sleep is a consciousness 
of the existence of the ideal objects which- 
our iroaginatiou. creates in drea ms, for when 
the senses are so strongly affected by external 
^pressions as to produce sensations on the 
mind^ sleep is disturbed^ and if no impressions 
continue we awake. 

To the unhappy sleep may indeed be con- 
sidered as good, inasmuch as it intermits the 
agonies of pain^ and closes the wounds of 
misery ^ if it bring no jo} s^ it at least suspends 

c 4 



lK>fro^j, be who mourns eren that ifaanklen 
ingratitude ivbich is " sharper than a eerpent's 
tooth" forgets the anguish of his soul in sleep> 
v/hichj like the medicated wine of Ciree^ in- 
duces 9 cessation of sorrow and passion^ and 
a forgetfubiess of aU evils. The tear is at 
kaift fef apme tiaie checked^ the sigh sup* 
pressed. 

As the will seems to exercise little influence 
ever Ike powers of the mind or body in rieep^ 
tliough it occasionally exert a coatrol over 
thern^ the character of sleep must take its cast 
from the nature of the dreams which occur ; 
and in this state of ideal existence the n»an 
whose waking thoughts revel in festivity may 
pine under imaginary distress, while the wretched 
and depressed may enjoy the cheerful scenes of 
prosperity. The sovereign whose living brows 
are encircled with a diadem may see himself 
<' despoiled of the pride of kingly sway" till 
the early courtiers attend his levee» The em- 
barrassed debtor may be restored to opuknce. 
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and the wretcbed ex3e return to the famd of fais" 

affection. 

« 

In general, however, our reflections in sleep 
are regulated by certain laws of association, 
and the predominant complcction wliich di»- 
tinguishes the mind when awake, continues to 
ipread its influence over our waking thoughts* 

** Whatever love of bnnuflhed arsis obtainsy 
Of chariots whirliug o*er the dasty platns» 
Whatever care ta feed the glossy steeds 
By day prevails, again by night succeeds*." 

Or as the idea is expressed by Garth : 

" The slamb'riog chiefs of painted triumphs dream» 
While groves and streams are the soft virgin's theme t.*' 

The *' memory retains the colouring of the 
day J", which fades only by insensible transi- 
tions. In times of prosperity 

* Virgil. B. vi. Qiub gratia cttrram^ £cc. 

t See Dbpensaiy. 

X vValpolc*8 Mysterious Mother.. 
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** Glorious dreams stand ready to restore 
The pleasing shapes of all we saw before *.^ 

In scenes of sorrow, as Job pathetically com- 
plained, the afflictions end not with the day ; 
*' when I say my bed shall comfort me, my 
couch shall ease my complaint, then thou 
scarest me with dreams, and terrifiest me, 
through visions f ;" and Plutarch has expressed 
a similar sentiment, saying, *^ when grief takes 
me sleeping I am disturbed by dreams :[:.'^ 

To the coward conscience and guilty re- 
flections, of that murderer of innocent sleep, 
and of Richard, ^^ the dreadful minister of hell," 
the night, could bring but perturbation and 
shadowy terrors, rendering that by which 
wearied nature was to revive a rude state of 



 Dryden. 

t Job Tii. 14. 15. So Cicero, Ctira oppress! animi vel 
corporis sive fortune, qualis vigilantero fatigaverit talent se 
ingerit dorniienti. De Divin. Lib. i. Q.^. 

:( Platarch. «rff» «tf itkc jm^ Kajtutf^ 
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£squietucle shattering the human franie^ while 
like Rufinus they might see 

** Dire shades illusive' fleet before the npitid 
Of men by him to cruel death consigned *." 

The passions^ which are ruiBed cannot be. 
insftantly calmed^ and these agitations which' 
impress the mind continue long to fluctuate 
with an impulse which resembles the dead 
waves that succeed a storm, subsiding only by 
slow and imperceptible degrees. 

As the tide of our reflections is only changed 
by a gradual recess after we sink into repose^ 
so Uie influence of dreams is often felt beyond 
the period of their continuance; we wake 
with chearfulness if we have been exhilarated 
in slumber, and the joy which cometh in the 
morning requires time to disperse the clouds of 
solicitude. Sleep, however, though it some- 
times admits images to harass the uiiud> yet 



* Cland. in Rufin. L. ii. 
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in general serves to renew an impaired fttfenffih, 
and to recruit our exhausted spirits ; and even 
when it is most interrupted and disturbed by 
visionlary disquietudes^ it still administers to 
the support of the human constitution. Nature 
cannot long subsist unless invigorated by its 
relief, it must collapse or be fretted to an 
irritation which will drive the sympathetic mind 
to insanity^ if it experience not occasionally its 
solace and recruiting aid. 

The necessity of sleep results from the de-^ 
ficiency of the quantity and mobility of the 
spirits occasioned by the compressure of the 
nerves^ and by the collapsing of the nervous 
parts which convey the spirits from their 
fountain in the common sensory to circulate to 
all parts of the body*. As this necessity 
becomes more urgent in proportion to the 
fatigue of the body, we find that often while 
it refuses to weigh down the eyelids of royalty 

" In the perfumed chambers of the great. 
And luird with sounds of sweetest melody ^ 
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" Upon the high and giddj mast 
Seal up the ship b6y'» eyee, and rock hit braiav^ 
Jxk cradle of tb« rude impeiiioiis auige." 

Sleep also 18 juj»tly consideFed sui the world'* 
best raedicine^ r^psiriixg tbe waste and luUiag 
the disquietudes of iia.turej, carrying off the 
gross lmu>ours of the body by perspiration^ 

* 

and refreshiDg its debilitated powers. It is so 
favourable and restorative to nature^ that some 
miimala which sleep in the winter^ as bears are 
supposed to do under the soow^ grow fat though 
they are deprived of fGK>d ; ^id swallows^ bats, 
and many sorts of insects which enjoy a kind of 
alternation of sleep extended to a long period, 
are preserved in that state under circumstances 
i^ which they could not exist when awake. 

Some writers represent sleep to be subser- 
vient to the sustenance of vegetable life^ con- 
ceiving that the plants which close with the 
nighty and open in the mornings derive benefit 
iiom a state of rest analogous to slumber ; and 
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all animated nature may be conceived to require^ 
vepose, while unceasing vigilance may be 
r^arded as the exclusive attribute of God^ 
*' who slumbereth not." The quantity of sleep- 
which is sufficient for the purposes of well 
sustained life varies with the constitution of the^ 
individual^ and depends on the proportion of 
fatigue which he endures^ and the quantity of* 
nourishment which he receives, b may be 
protracted indefinitely^ and during its continu- 
ance the vital flame appears scarcely to waste 
its supplies; if we may credit some accounts 
which are furnished to ns^ and which represent" 
lethargic persons to have been so absorbed in 
uninterrupted sleep for weeks^ and even years^ 
as to require no sustenance, and to suffer so- 
little change or consumption of the animab 
vigor, that the " eye was not dimmed^ nor the 
natural force abated *." 

Diogenes Laertius represents Epimenides, a' 
distinguished philosopher of Crete, to have* 

• Bacon. 
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slept fifty, one years in a eave^ difrbig wfiicb 
time if he had any dreams he could not after- 
wards recall them, and when he awaked he 
with difficulty recollected the city of his re^ 
sidence, and could scarcely persuade his younger 
brother to recognise him*. This account may 
probably be suspected from his connection witlr 
Cretan history, the Abb6 Borthelemy represents* 
it to import only that Epimenides passed the 
first years of bis youth in solitude and silent 
meditation. There are many other relations^ 
however, which prove that sleep may be con- 
tinued without injury to the human constitution 
certainly to a much longer period than the body 
could subsist without food in a waking state f. 
Aristotle and Plutarch J speak of the nurse of 
one Timon who slept two months without any- 
indicatiou of life. Marcus Damascenus re* 



♦Diogenes Laertius,.Epimen, L. i. Plin. Hist. Nat. L. 

vii. C. 5. p. 284. 

t Introduct. au Voyage de la Grdce. Pausauias, L. i. 

C. 14. p. 35. 

t Plutarch. Syinpos. L. viii. Qu»st. 9. 
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presents a German rustic to have slept under an 
hay^rick through a whole autumn and winter, 
till on the removal of the hay he awoke 
half dead and utterly distracted *. Crantzius 
nEientions a scholar at Lubeck in the time of 
Gr^ory the Eleventh, who slept seven years 
without any apparent chaise f. The most 
memorable account, however, is that of the 
seven persons of Ephesus, who are reported 
to have slept providentially in a cave to which 
they had retired, from the time of the persecu- 
tion under Decius till the 30th year of Tbeo* 
dosius. The cave, it is said, is still shewn at 
Ephesus, and the remains of a chapel erected 
to their memory J. These were the seven 
fiunous sleepers whose reputation is ceitainly 
imrivalled in history. But though the account 
be sanctiiMied in some Greek homihe% and ia 
the Koran, many incredulous people have 



* Zuing. Theat. vol. ii. L. 5. p. 415. 
t Craiits, Vandal. L. viu. C. 59. an^ other authorities in 
Waaley's Wonders. 
t Ricaut'f Hist of the Gfeek Charch. 
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stumbled at tbe marreUous relation^ and con- 
aider it as a fiction of the martjrologists. There 
is however perhaps nothing more inexplicable 
in men's slee{Mng 196 years* than in their 
sleeping six^ we know not at what limits to 
stop^ and may remark as was once done on the 
subject of St. I>enys's walking a great way 
without his bead^ La distance B*y fait rien^ c'esi 
le {vernier pas qui conte. 

Upon tUs sttlgect it may be worth while to 
notice a very extraordinary acconnt which was 
drawn up by Mr. Gualtier at the request of the 
King of Sweden^ and which is inserted in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin. The case 
alluded to is that of a woman of the name of 
Guasser^ who was affected by a kind of cata-^ 
lq>6y which attacked h^ twice a day^ during 
which she sunk into a [N'ofound sleep, and was 
deprived of all internal and external sensation^ 
her limbs grew hard and inflexible like stone, a 
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little pulse was discernible^ and her respiratioir 
continued as free as in her natural sleep : she 
appeared to have no feeling though her flesh 
was scarified. The fit came on regularly every 
morning at a very early hour^ and ceased about 
twelve o'clock by a gradual and convulsive 
recovery of the use of the limbs^ which allowed 
her just time to take refreshments^ when she 
again relapsed into sleep^ which continued till 
eight o'clock, from which time she remained 
awake till eight o'clock in the mpiiiing. It 
ygf^ remarkable that thi» disord^ sometimes 
lasted six months^ sometimes a year^ and at 
last two years and a half (during the latter part 
of which time the paroxysm returned but once 
a day) after which period a eorrespoddent 
interval of health always intervened^ During 
the continuance of her malady she was married^ 
and brought to bed of two or three children,. 
who were not affected by her c^nplaint ; she 
lived many years after the last attack, and 
having attained the age of eighty, died in 1746^ 
of a disorder which had no apparent connection 
with this, periodical affection^, which is supposed! 
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to have originated in some irregularity of con* 
stitution encreased by exposure to wet in an 
endeavour to escape from a persecution iu 
France*. 

The case of Colonel Townshend^ mentioned 
by Dr. Cheyne, was also very remarkable ; he 
had for many years been affected with a ne- 
phritic complaint^ and had the power of dying 
or expiring when he pleased^ and afterward of 
coming to life again at pleasure^ a proof of 
which Dr. Cheyne^ Dr. BBynsLtd, and Mr» 
Skrine^ had at Bath> where after composing 
himself deliberately on his back^ the pulse of 
the colonel gradually became insensible^ no 
motion of the heart was perceptible, nor any 
symptom of life to be discerned, a mirror held 
to his mouth being not even soiled by hi» 
breath ; he continued in this state near half* aa 
hour, and then gradually recovered f. 



* Considerations sur un Sonuaeil extraordinaire* Mem., 
de TAcadem. de Berlin* 
t Cbejne's English Malad, Waaler's. Wonders^ Ch. L. 
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This rektioD reminds us of the account 
given by Su Austin of Restitutus^ a Presbyter, 
Vfbo could at pleasure deprive himself of all 
sense in a state of apparent deaths in which be 
seemed not to breathe, and was not affected 
by any present sensations even from fire, though 
be professed to hear very loud v<»ces *. 

Cardtti, the fiunous physician and astrologer 
of Pavia^ tdb us among other extraordittary 
things of himself, that he could at any time 
fall into an extasy, and had only a faint and 
indistinct hearing of 'those who conversed, 
becoming insensible of the gout, and every 
other pain*!** 

But some reports are ifkiW more surprising. 
A whole people of Lur omoria, a country of 



• August, de Civit. Dei. L. xiv. C. 24. 

t Cardan de Varietat. Rer. L. viii. C. 43. p. 103. Scs- 
liger iutbrtBs us that Cardan abstained from food to verify 
the prediction which he had uttered of his death, as did 
ftfeo Robert Burton and Ba^le. 
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fertlier Saraiatia^ are related to die on the 
tweaty-seventh of November like swallow's^ io 
consequence of the intense cold^ and not to 
awake again till the twenty -fourth of April*. 

Hiese wond^ul suspensions of the corporeal 
powers must be considered as more than com- 
mon trances^ such as those by which Barton^ 
the maid of Kent^ could absorb her faculties^ 
or than such extasies as Mr. Locke describes 
to be dreaming with the eyes open f . 

The notion of a trance with the eyes open 
appears very early to have been connected with 
the klea of divine visions ji, and it seems in 
modern times to have been imagined, that the 
senses of those who are entranced leave the 
body, and are occupied in acquiring the know- 
ledge of things secret and remote. 



• Wanley's Wonder*, C. xxir. p. 627. 
t £ua^ on the Uoders. B. ii. Cii. i, $. C. 
{ Numb, xxiv, 4. 
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After the marvellous accounts which have 
been here produced^ it must be an insipid 
relation to mention that Baker speaks of a 
William Foxley who fell asleep on Tuesday in 
Easter week> and could not be awakened even 
with pinching and burning till the first day of 
next term, which was full fourteen days*. 
These relations, it may be incidentally observed, 
prove the necessity of caution in not burying 
persons prematurely. 

The circumstances under which epileptic 
persons have been known to think and act as if 
waking, and even to address other 'persons in 
long and connected discourses, are deserving of 
philosophical investigation. 

There are other accounts of an opposite 
nature equally remarkable. Seneca reports that 
Maecenas lived three years without any sleep. 



• Baker's Chron. p. 41^8. 
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und was at last cured of his distemper by soft 
music*. 

Nizoliiis is related to have lived tliirty-five 
jears without sleep f • 

The modem account of the woman of Padua, 
who lived fifteen days without sleep, will easily 
be credited by those who receive the former 
histories. 

It is to be observed, that in these accounts 
BO mention is made of dreams having been 
enjoyed by the persons thus subjected to the 
dominion of Morpheus, and it is doubtful 
whether we are to consider dreams as neces- 
sarily attendant on sleep. 

Herodotus asserts of the Atlantes, the in- 
habitants of Mount Atlas, that they neither 
eat animal food nor dream. Lode professes to 



• De Providentil. 

t Schenk's Observat. L. i. p. 64. 
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have seen a man \vbOy though his tnemot^ was 
by no means defective^ assured him that he had 
never dreamt till after a fever which affected 
him about the twcnty-ltfth or twenty-sixth year 
of his age; and Plutarch mentions his friend 
Cleon^ who though he had attained a great age> 
bad never dreamed^ and says that the same 
was recorded of Thrasymenes. It is possible, 
however, that these p^sons bad dreamed, 
though the impression made on their mifid 
might have been so slight as not to excite any 
recollection. Ari^otle observes, that those 
who never dream till grown up are generally 
liable after their eixperience of this kind to 
some change of constitution, a remark con*^ 
£rmed by Beattie, wlio professes to have 
known a gentleman who never dreamed but 
when his health was disordered. The habit of 
dreaming, however, prevails so generally, that 
it may be considered as an ordinary exercise of 
l^e human mind, and its tending to prove its 
inherent powers of r efl e c t ion ,* and it is pro- 
bable that if the mind is capable of being 
entirely quiescent, it rarely ceases to think 
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* Vowever its thoughts may sometimes be for*- 

gotten as speedily as they arise. Clemens 
Alexandrinus deemed an entire quiescence to 
be a death of the soul. Mr. Locke's argument 
. that it is not essential to the soul to think, 
because it does not always dream *, is founded 
upon an argument which is at least disputable, 
for though it may be allowed that the mind 
cannot think without being sensible that it does 
think, it need not necessarily be admitted that 
it does not always dream, because it cannot 
pecal its dreams when awake, or because it 
does not even remember that it has dreamed ; 
since it might be conscious of its reflections 
when the body was asleep, tlK)ugh no recol- 
lection of them be retained nat the return of 
morning, which instantly presents new scenes 
to the eyes, and excites new and stronger im- 
pressions on the raind. The voluntary opei*a- 
tions of the mind seem to cease during sleep. 



• Locke's Essay on tlie Human Understanding, B. ii. 
C i. $. 1. Walts's Essays, p. 12 J. Aiistot. de lasomn. 
Hobbes's Levialhan, B. ii. C. 45. 
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SO that the mind becomes in great measure 
passive^ and we can seldom discern any ac- 
curate recollection or powers of reasoning. 

** Ebon night is no logician*.*' 

Many things which did occur in sleep, and 
many things which strike the mind when we 
are awake, escape almost instantly from the 
memoiy, and are not recollected till perchance 
some remote event recall them to our remem- 
brance : so likewise drunken persons often 
forget die events and actions which took place 
during their intoxication ; and with respect to 
dreams, Nebuchadnezzar forgot his dream till 
Daniel recalled it to his mind f. 

Dreams, though sometimes forgotten almost 
as soon as framed, are not to be considered as 
useless : they may serve to exercise the faculties 
and improve the temper of the mind, which 



* Mysterious Motberi 
t Pan. ii. 5. 
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may derire profit from tlie contemplation of 
successive images, but could receive no ad- 
vantage from apathy. 

Incoherent as they are, they enable us on 
reconsideration to watch the temper of the 
mind, to regard its predominant affections, and 
to note its undisguised propensities ; and they 
who are disposed to correct any mischievous 
•tendencies, may be assisted thereby in dis- 
covering where it may be done with most 
benefit and effect. 

Zeno was of ©pinion, that every one might 
form a judgment of his advancement in virtue 
from his dreams, since if he found himself not 
pleased with any thing disgraceful and unjust, 
but his powers of mind enlightened by reason, 
shining out for the reflection of pure images, 
like a placid and waveless sea, he might have 
ground for self approbation*; on the other 



* Plutarch. Wyltenbach, vol. ii. p, 316, 
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hand, if in sleep the mind seemed readily to 
yield itself to vicious passions, there must be 
much cause for vigilance. 

It was upon a similar conviction that Diony- 
sius inflicted the punishment of death on Mar- 
syas, for having dreamt that he had cut the ty- 
rant's throat, being persuaded that it must have 
formed the subject of his waking thoughts *. 
When we are awake, as Plutarch has observed, 
if vice peeps out, it accommodates itself to 
the opinion of men, and is abashed ; and veil- 
ing its passions, it does not entirely give up 
itself to its impulse, but restrains and contends 
with it, but in sleep flying bqyond opinions and 
laws, and transgressing all modesty and shame, 
it excites every lust and stirs up its evil pro- 
pensities, aiming even at the most dreadful 
crimes, and enjoying illegal things and images 
which terminate in no pleasure, but promote 
disorder •f'. It is observable, however, that 

* Plutaich. Dionys. 

i Plut. vol. i. p. SUB. Edit. Wyttenbach. 
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when the passions operate to excess in dreams^ 
the mind is affected with a sense of conscious 
guilty the influence of which throws a gloom 
• over the waking thoughts ; and Plato was of 
opinion that the mind might be so subjected to 
the influence of reason^ as not even in sleep 
to be carried away by any vicious desires. 

The mind appears to entertain some idea of 
the length of time that the body has slept^ 
though probably this is from a consideration of 
circumstances when it awakes^ since its esti« 
mate does not seem to depend upon the suc- 
cession of images which it has contemplated ; 
and if sleep is extended to any unusual length 
of time^ no accurate idea of the time elapsed 
is preserved^ as a person who had slept for a 
week is known to have fancied that he had 
slept only one night. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

•N THE NATURE AND EPFICIENT CAUSE OF 

DREAMS. 

The mind enjoys this prerogative and honourable dis- 
tiDction, that it can perform many things by its ovin powers ;. 
but the body can effect nothing but by the impulse and 
suggestion of the mind. — Levinus Letnmiiu tfc Occult, Nat, 
Jlirac. jL. i. C 1.9. Hoc tamen .frarogativay ^c. 



As dreams usually obtam when the senses are 
closed against external objects^ they must be 
considered as the work of the mind> sketches 
of the fancy^ deriving its materials and objects 
from experience. It is the pre-eminent glory 
of the mind that it can thus subsist^ as it were^ 
in a separate state^ independently of the body^ 
which in none of its regular functions^ is re- 
moved from the superintendance and control 
of the m&xd. 



So 

It is true^ that whatever ideas the mind 
may enjoy are originally acquired through 
the senses before they become stuped in for- 
getfulness^ all of them being formed from 
the observation of earthly cucumstances^ and 
not appearing to be innate. The imdges^ 
however combined in extravagant pictures, 
and in whatever manner acquired^ are com* 
posed of the representations of real ob- 
jects^ and are called up at pleasure by the 
mind> and if we should admit what Mr. For* 
mey "^^ after VVolfiUs^ has asserted^ that every 
dream originates in some seoBaUon, yet th^ 
independent energies of the mind are sufHci* 
ently displayed in the preservation of the sue* 
cessive phantoms^ and in the continuance of 
reflection long after the sensation is excited. 
The scenes which pass in review before us in 
sleep are (sometimes composed of images 
which are produced immediately by corporeal 
impressions^ not sufficiently strong to destroy 
the enchantment of sleep. Beattie speaks of 



*-> 



* Essai en Mem. de TAcadein. de Berlin. Tom. ii. p. 16. 
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a gentleman in the army^ whose imagination 
was so easily affected in sleep by impressions 
made on the external senses, that his com- 
panions could suggest any thing to it by whis- 
petting gently in his ear; and that they once 
made him go through the whole procedure of 
a duel till he was wakened by report of a 
pistol. 

Dreams are, however, more often produced 
by sensation or motion of the brain, excited 
when we were awake, and continued, agreeably 
to the opinion of Aristotle, after the removal 
of the object. Although the powers of the 
mind are not limited to the contemplation of 
the image first introduced, but range in the 
wide scope of their observation to the view of 
every particular with which they are acquainted, 
and call up in the concatenation of their re- 
flections, often extending to the most remote 
and forgotten images long since committed ta 
the memory. Hence it is that we are so little 
able to trace any affinity between the subjects 
of our dreams and the sensations of recent 
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impression. The links which connect the suc- 
cessive ideas of the mind^ either waking or 
sleeping^ being in general so imperceptibly 
fine^ as to be traced with difficulty. 

Allowing then that dreams are sometiBSCSB 
prompted by immediate or recent sensations^ 
they must in general be considered as the crea- 
tion of the mind^ existing^ as it were, in afi 
abstracted state^ though still capable of being 
easily sununoned to attention to the body. 
The sympathy and reciprocal influence which 
subsist between them are never destroyed^ and 
the mutual interchange of feeling is quickly 
communicated. There is perhaps never a total 
insensibility ^ the moment when vigilance sinks 
into oblivious indifference* can never be accu- 
rately marked ; no one^ at leasts hath ever yet 
noted the moment which precedes sleep. The 
connexion between mind and body is renewed 
ou the slightest alarm^ and unusual impressions 
are instantly conveyed from one to the other. 
The hungry body suggests to the sleeping mind 

, i> 5 
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Vbriotis of food *. Oppressions from repletion 
generate fearfal dreams^ and a disordered limb/ 
if its pain inerease^ will attract attention. 
Dugald Stewart observes^ that dreams are fre-^ 
quently suggested by bodily sensations^ and 
states^ that he had been told by a friend^ that 
having occasion^ in consequence of an indis-* 
position^ to apply a bottle of hot water to his 
feet when he went to bed^ he dreamed that he 
was making a journey to the top of Mount 
j£tna^ and that he found the heat of the 
ground almost insupportable^ Another per- 
son^ having blisters applied to his head^ 
dreamed^ in the association of ideas^ that he 
Was scalped by a party of Indians f . 



* It may perhaps be saidj that when the hungry manr 
dreams, it is rather the effect of the recolfection of his 
vrakfng thoughts. There are stilly howeverr sufficient proofs 
of sympathy. An ancient writer attrH)utes dreams to ilie 
immediate tempcrauti'iit uf the body. Hi qnv laborant siti 
cum in sopurem venerunt, flumina et fontes videre sibi vi- 
dentur.et bibere, hoc autem patiuntur a-viditatc intcmperata 
corporis laborantes. Kecog. Clem. L. iu j. 64. 

t Elements of the Philosophy of the human Mind.-C. v^ 
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Considering dreams then principally as the 
production of the mind ruminating on its owu 
stores, we perceive that the imagination is ever 
in a state of vigilance ; that it can paint and 
recall to its own view those scenes of naturp 
and of life which it hath admired ; and thpugh 
the corporeal eye be closed^ yet 

" not the more cease 
To wander where the Muses haunti 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny bill/' 

That the mind retains its full and native 
energies in sleep, its powers of memory, and 
of reasoning, is evident from the,circum* 
stances of somnambules, or sleep-walker^, in 
which the will directs the body, though in a 
state of somnolency, often guiding it by an 
accurate recollection of accustomed circom^ 
stances aiid local particulars, and acting, as it 
seems, by its own vigour as as ethereal spirit 
moving a passive machine. It then appears 
indeed capable of performing some things 
better than m hen its attention is diverted by 
the senses to external objects ^ it seeiiis leCt to 

D 6 
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its own reflections, and free to apply to itar 
o\^fi views. In some of these cases it has 
been known to solve difficulties better than 
when awake, as in the instance of the man 
mentioned by Henricus ab Heeres, of whom 
it is related, that when yout^, being a pro- 
fessor of a distinguished university, and en- 
gaged in the composition and improvement 
of verses, he has been known, after being 
dissatisfied with his labours in the day, to have 
risen in the night, to have opened his desk, and 
to have written and composed, reading aloud 
bis production, and applauding himself with 
satisfaction and laughter, and sometimes calling 
to his chamber-fellow to join in his com- 
mendation : after which he has been observed 
to arrange his papers and shut up his desk, 
and then undress and retire to bed, and sleep 
till the morning, when he retained no recol- 
lection of the transaction of the night*." 



• Henricus ab Heeres Observat. Medic. L. i. Obs, 2. 
p. 3% 33. Waakj^'s Wonders, p. 625, 
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The same conclusion may be drvcwn from 
the relation of Caelius Rhodiginus^ who in^ 
forms us, that when he was twenty-two years 
of age, being busied in. the interpretation of 
Pliny, while as yet the learned emendations of 
Hermolaus Barbarus on that excellent author 
had not performed to him all that was requisite, 
he was reading that place in the seventh book, 
which treats of those who grow up beyond the 
usual proportion which Nature has assigned* 
The M'ord Ectrapali, by which such persons 
were described by the Greeks, was of some 
trouble to him. He knew that be had read 
something concerning it, but not being 
able to recall the author, nor the book in 
which the word was mentioned, and fear- 
ing the imputation of unskilfiilness, he re- 
tired with uneasiness of mind to sleep, when, 
his thoughts continuing still to employ them- 
selves on the subject, he recollected the book> 
and even the page which he wanted *. 



* Schotts Phys. Curios. L. iii. C. 25. p. 50. Gael. Khod. 
Antiq. Lect. L. xxvn, C. 9. p. 1250. and Wanley'g Wonder% 
Ch. 23. 
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Persons are very commonly known to walk 
in their sleep over ridges and parapets^ at 
which Mad Tom would have shuddered. 
Upon these occasions it appears^ that they 
often act merely from recollection^ since they 
stumble over objects placed in their way. The 
recollection^ however^ is often defective^ and 
however circumspectly and steadily the persons 
may guard against danger in some parts^ they 
4»ften forget where it exists in others. The 
imagination is also generally so ascendant, that 
the judgment is not allowed time to act. 
The eyes of the person are frequently open^ 
but objects which appear before them are 
usually unheeded, the mind being so absorbed 
by its own contemplations, as to be inattentive 
to impressions conveyed by the senses. Some- 
times, however, the eyes continue, even in 
sleep, to present objects to the mind which 
engage its attention ; as in the case of Johannes 
Oporinus, a printer, who, being employed one 
night in correcting the copy of a Greek book, 
fell asleep as he read, and yet ceased not to 
read till he had finiriied not less than a whole 
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page, of which, when be awoke, he retained 
110 recollection *• 

The attention of the mind, in this case, ap» 
pears to have been gradually withdrawn after 
the body began to lie. This disposition to 
walk and act in sleep is usually considered as 
a disorder occasioned, according to the opinion 
of some persons, by a plethora^ to which young 
men are chiefly liable : we may conceive in 
these cases the turgid and foaming blood to 
excite sensations which affect die mind : the 
disorder is understood to be curable by purging 
the primae vmf. Whatever be the remote 
cause which affects the mind on these oc- 
casions, it certainly affords to it an opportu- 
nity of displaying its superior powers of in- 



■kHtfMbM«W*MM«ahH*rMi 



* Plater. Observ. L< i. p. 1^. 

t Levin us Lemnitis describes these night-walkers as men 
of a relaxed habit of body» and great fervour and activity 
of mind, as chiefly young persons ; observing that old 
persons, in whom the tital powers begin to flag, are inca- 
pable of the exertioD« Vt Occult. Nat. Alirtc. L. ii. C. 5* 
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telligence^ raised and excited^ as it were^ by 
new sensations^ and moving the body only as 
an incumbrance to which it is chained. A 
similar but less remarkable effect is displayed, 
when, by an agitation o( the spirits, persons 
are found to talk in their sleep, or to cry out 
and move, and even to execute their designs 
by external actions. 

There is another faculty of the mind distinct 
from those hitherto specified, if we may credit 
a singular relation of Mr. Halley, who de- 
clared to the Royal Society, that being carried 
by a strong impulse to visit St. Helena, in order 
to make observations on the southeni constel- 
lations, being then twenty-four years of age, 
he dreamed, before he undertook the voyage, 
that he was at sea, sailing towards that place, 
and saw the prospect of it from the ship in 
his dream, which exhibited the perfect repre- 
sentation of that island, as it afterwards ap- 
peared on his approach. It is possible, that 
the picture was formed agreeably to the ideas 
of the island, which his correct mind had formed 
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from tlie accounts of others which he might 
have heard or read. Every one, however, may 
probably have noticed instances, in which par- 
ticular scenes appear, or particular events 
happen, of which a representation may seem 
before to have taken place in his mind ; a cir- 
cumstance certainly not easy to be explained, 
but upon the supposition of some presaging 
power of the mind ; but of which the existence 
and limits are not sufficiently ascertained or 
defined, to authorize the ascribing of any 
prophetic intelligence to it, or to imply any 
design in Providence thereby to direct us, any 
farther than by such general intimations of the 
spiritual nature of the mind. 

The unpleasant saisations occasioned by the 
incubus, or night-mare, are either accidental 
or habitual, and they appear to affect both 
mind and body. The former is often occa^ 
sioned by the distension of the stomach with 
wind or crudities ; and it is apt to prevail 
when people lie on their backs, for then the 
stomach, being dilated, presses the midriff 
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and muscles of the breast most^ and by that 
means encumbers the descent of the one and 
the expansion of the other, M^hich are neces- 
sary to respiration, and thus the blood be* 
comes stagnant in the lungs. 

The habitual night-mare is supposed to be 
occasioned by some acid lymph which dis- 
orders the spirits, and creates a paralytic or 
convulsive disposition of the nerves of the 
midriff and muscles, which press upon those 
of the windpipe^ and produce the sense of 
strangling : hypochondriacal and scorbutic per- 
sons are particularly liable to these complaints. 

It is doubtful, in some instances, whether 
dreams originate with the mind spontaneously 
summoning up its own ideas, or with the body 
prompting some sensation of solicitude. In 
the case of the existence of disorders in the 
body, the fearful or oppressive dreams which 
indicate a disordered habit, need not neces- 
sarily be ascribed to the immediate operation 
of the body on the mind conunencing in sleep> 
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since the mind^ sympathetically aiTected when 
awake *, may by its own reflections generate 
gloomy phantoms that scare it when the pains 
of sensation are suspended. 

As for dreams which seem to argue a re- 
dundancy of healthy it is at least disputable^ 
whether they arise from an ardent imagination 
operating on the mind^ or a full constitution 
of body^ suggesting ideas to the imagination. 
The connexion which subsists between the 
mind and the body is so intimate, and their 
reciprocal influence so immediate^ that it is 
diflGicult to discriminate the boundaries of their 
respective operations^ and the only considera* 
tion of consequenceji is the necessity of purify*^ 
ing the affections, and of subjecting the body 
tp rules of temperance and self-command* 



-*«*< 



* Per consensum et legem consortiL Levin, Lemiu de 
QcGuit. N. Mir. L. i. C. 12. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ON THE OPEBATIOKS OP THE MIND IN" 
THE PRODUCTION OF DREAMS. 

And inward spirit works, and the pervading souI» 
SiifusM o'er ev'ry part, directs with full control. 

^Tieid* Lab, vt. L 7^7^^Spiritut intus ailt. 



It has sufficiently appeared^ it is presumed^ 
in the preceding chapter, that dreams are to 
be regarded as the work of the mind^ however 
occasionally suggested by attrition toibe sen- 
sations of the body. From the nature and 
universal prevalency of their impressions^ 
which obtain while the corporeal functions^ if 
not suspended^ are bound up in temporary in- 
sensibility^ so as to intermit the conveyance of 
ideas^ Cicero argues the distinct and imma- 
terial nature of the mind^ and they certainly 
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demonstrate^ as Virgil has expressed it. with 
emphatical^ if not peculiar reference to the 
human mind^ 

" Its hcav'niy spirit and celestial birth* 

However clouded b^ the mists of earth ; 

Its force which, though confinM by mark and chains. 

The body's perishable limbs disdains*." 

For as the body is then inert^ and not alive to 
ordinary perceptions, or capable of being ren- 
dered serviceable without the dispersion of 
sleep; the continued activity of the mind, 
during the lethargy, is a just argument of its 
separate and indepefident existence ; of its ca- 
pacity of thought in an abstracted state; of 
its energy, which requires neither intermission 
nor rest. 

It may perhaps be urged as an argument 
against the presumed proof of the spiritual 



* Igneus eat equidem vigor et caejestis origo. i£neid» 
Lib. vi. L 730. 
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nature of the miiid^ that brute animals appear 

to dream, though we do not liscribe to them { 

an immaterial soul. 

Lucretius, embarrassed with the proofs in 
favour of the immortality of the soul, poeti- 
cally urges this argument: 

** Not man alone, but animals display 
The same remembrance of the scenes of day. 
In sleep tl:e courser sweats with swelling veins. 
And shortly breathing o*er the course he strains; 
And ev*ry barrier down with eager speedj 
Strives 'gainst contending rivals for the meed. 
So hounds in sleep their quiv!ring limbs will try, 
And give with sudden yelp their feeble cry ; 
With frequent inspiration air inhale. 
As if they touched upon the scented gale : 
Half-roas*d with eager wildness they pursue 
Th* ideal stag, swift flying in their view. 
Till to their sight th* illusive vision fuil. 
And real objects o'er the false prevail : 
E'en those of gentler breed, who seldom roam. 
Whose guardian office is to watch at home. 
Shake off liglit slumbers oft with hasty bound. 
As if a stranger seen* or heard a sound. 
Each creature as its nature's fierce or tame, 
When seen awake, in sleep appears the same. 
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£*ea birds awakened in a sudden fright 
Fly to securer groves, if chance by night 
The visionary hawk should hov'ring seem 
To soar and threaten mischief in a dream." 

There is^ it must be confessed^ some force 
in this objection^ and a parity of reasoning 
may seem to compel us to allow the existence 
of an immaterial nature in animals, as far^ at 
least, as the proof is to rest on the power of 
dreaming, exclusive of other arguments; and 
notwithstanding, indeed, the spirit of the beast 
is said in Scripture to go downward to the 
earth, we may conceive it to be endowed with 
powers of reflection, and to be capable of 
being impressed by ideas, and therefore of a 
constitution which, though manifestly infei'ior 
to the human mind, and, it is presumed, not 
destined to immortality, may be considered as 
distinct from a material substance, no organi- 
zation of which we can conceive to be capable 
of thought*. 

* Nam sf quid in illis rationis similitudinem iraitatnr, non 
ratio, sed inemoria est, et memoria non ilia ratione mixta, 
sed quae h^hit^dinem sensuura quinque comitatur. Macrob, 
iu BoDin. Scipio — L, i. c. 14. Sec also Locke, 
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Tliere is a relation of St. Austin, in a letter 
to Euodius, which prettily illustrates the ar- 
gument of the immateriality of the mind to be 
drawn from its distinct operations. Genadius, 
we are told, a Carthaginian physician, who 
doubted of the immortality of the soul, saw 
in his sleep a youth, who shewed to him a 
beautiful city, and who, returning on the suc- 
ceeding night, inquired of Genadius whether 
he recollected him. Genadius answered that 
he did, and remembered his dream. The youth 
then asked him what he was then about.: the 
physician replied, that he was in his bed sleep- 
ing. The apparition left him to reflect with 
salutary conviction, that as his mind then be- 
held a city, though his eyes were closed in 
sleep, and his body lay dormant, so the spirit 
of man might continue to live and exercise its 
powers of observation and intelligence, though 
the body should lie lifeless in tlie tomb *. 



Sec Fulgosius. 
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; It IS an idea to wThich we have before ad- 

1 verted, that those faculties of the mind often 

[ display themselves with greater energy when 

i the body is sepulchred in sleep, and when the 

spirit is as it were released from ^' tlie earthly 

tabernacle which weigheth down the mind that 

[ museth ©n many things*." — ^l^hey seem to 

! expatiate with uncontrolled freedom, to unfold 

i Bew powers of intelligence and fancy, to range 

with sudden and excursive flights, in which the 

, horizon of the prospect is varied and enlarged, 

f and the scattered scenes of memory collected 

into one point of view ; objects are grouped 

 ^vith rapid observation, our action seems un- 

circumscribed,and vve glide in visionary celerity 

from scene to scene with the imperceptible. 

flight of the eagle soaring through the trackless 

air, and moving as the heathen deities are re- 

I presented, or as Adam describes himself. 



^* Smoi tb tUdins without ite > f ." 



* Wisdom is. 15. 

f Panidlse Lost, B. Tiii. h 30f. 
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or like Shakespear, when 

"Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign. 
And panting Time toird after him in vain ♦." 

It m«f perhaps be ai^ed, that whatever 
excellency of thought and reflection is dis- 
pfcyed by the mind in sleep, it is the excel- 
lency of the lesser faculties, not of reason, 
but of those that '' serve reason as chief/' of 
^imic Fancy, which but wakes to imitate rea- 
son, and which 

<' Joining or iDisJKjining shapes. 
Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams ; 
111 matching words and deeds long past, or late t." 

And Mr. Locke indeed represents dreams as 
not under the rule and conduct of the under- 
standing ; but it may still be maintained, that 
however the fancy may appear to predominate 
over the judgment, and however the mmd may 



 Johnson. 

t Parad. Lott, B. w L. 100. 110, 
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be deluded into & belief of the reality of tbo86 
fictitious scenes vihich it foims^ when it 

" With inward apprehension gently moves 
Otir fancy to believe we yet have being* 

yet that the superior powers of the miiid are 
often exercised in sleep with considerable efr 
fect^ aad its faculties of discrimination and 
judgment mmnfested in a chain of reasoning. 
Much of incongmity, which is supposed to 
prove the suspension of reason^ and much of 
the wild discordancy of representation which 
. Appears io prevail^ may ari^e from the defect 
of memory when we awake^ that does not 
retain the impression of images which have 
jpassed across the mind in light and rapid sue* 
cession; and which, therefore^ exhibit but a 
partial said imperfect sketch of the picture tiiat 
engaged the attention in sleep. 



> ' n I IW 
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' We have produced, in a preceding chapter> 
some relations which demons tiate the ejter- 
tion of the higher powers of intellect in sleep. 
Sir Thomas Browne was of opinion, that 
we are somewhat more than ourselves in 
sleep, and that the slumbers of the body seem 
to be but the waking of the soul ; the ligation 
.fif sense, but the liberty of reason ; and that 
Qur waking conceptions do not match the 
fancies of our sleep. '* At my nativity," says 
he, ^^ my ascendant was the watery sign of 
Scorpius ; I was bom in the planetary hour of 
Satum> and I think I have a piece of that 
leaden planet in me. I am no way facetious, 
nor disposed for the mirth and galliardise of 
company ; yet in one dream I can compose 
a whole comedy, behold the action, appre- 
hend the jests, and laugh myself awake at the 
conceitii thereof: were my memory as faithful 
as my reason is then fruitful, I would never 
tttudy but in my dreams ; and this time also 
would I chuse for my devotions : but our 
grosser memories have then so little hold of 
our abstracted understandings, that they forget 
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the story^ and can only relate to our awaked 
souls a confused and broken tale of that that 

hath passed *.** 

Allowing what we please for the elaborate 
extravagancies of this learned and ingenious 
writer^ there is still much truth in his remarks ; 
and it is certain^ that the mind exhibits great 
and extraordinary powers in sleeps and w^ 
may collect" very striking proofs of the supe* 
riority of the human intellect working amidst 
the confusion of its dreams. We note the 
ability of the mind to withdraw itself from at- 
tention to the body to the contemplation of 
its own images^ its comprehension of every 
thing within the sphere of its observation^ the 
vivid and unexpected recovery of the past^ and 
its bold and probable conjecture of the future ; 
we perceive in it a spirit that only needs to be 
roused^ a vigour which^ to apply the illustration 
of Lactantius^ requires only, as fire strewed 



• Religio Medici, P. ii. §, 11. 
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wet and covered inrith ashet^ to be slightly 
moved to break forth; we may ahnost say^ 

The Deity within nt stirs, and we iftaintain 

An tDtercoarte with those in hesv'o who reign V 

The mind has certainly been deemed capable 
of impressions of revealed knowledge when 
the body has been asleep; but though we 
should he disposed to admit any superiority in 
its powers of apprehension or exertion in its 
abstracted state^ and allow^ that in proportion 
as it withdraws from the body it exhibits proofs 
of its elevated nature^ we do not conceive that 
its faculties^ unaided by inspiration^ can make 
any discoveries beyond the limits of experi- 
ence. It may combine objects with every 
variety of representation^ and it may outstrip 
the rapidity of time ; but if it pass the bounds 
of present observation, it will be only to wan- 
der among scenes framed by the combination 
of earthly objects, however diversified by 



* Est Deus in nobis» &C. VirgiU 
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twaey, or flpiritualized by abstraction *. The 
general picture will be formed of corporeal 
images, though joined perhaps in the unna- 
tural grouping, or composed in the fiuitastic 
•imagery ^faich Horace represents of the horse's 
neck joined to the human head, and of the 
limbs feathered with various plumage. If the 
mind dream of heaven, it will people it with 
earthly objects ; its angels will no more re- 
tserndble oekstial miniscers, than tbose whieh 
the imaginatiion figures to itself in its wiricing 
Yearns, or than poetry and painting have pop* 
tniyedL it ssay be concluded IhersfoK, that 
ivhatever exceHencies the moid displays, it 
Joes ntritiq>pear to be endowod^nA pvopholic 
powers ; though from the infinite diversity of 



* The mind can hare no ideac but what it has acquired 
by the senses. Mr. Bew, hoM^ver, in his Essay on Biind" 
ness, published in the first volume of the Manchester Me- 
moirs, professes to have gained sufficient information to 
convince him, that the blind feei irafprtssioos im dreamiag 
HBiilar to the visible appemianoes of bodies-^«s similar, 
ve may suppose, as scarlet to the sound of a trumpet. 

£ 4 
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circumstances which crowd into the field of tfir 
observation, and from the incalculable varietj 
of scenes which are combined, it is impossible 
that it should not sometimes dream of events 
which have an analogy, or resemblance to cif'* 
cuDistances, that afterwards come to pass. 

It i» natural to suppose, that there must be 
occasional correspondences discovered between 
the particulars that occur in the endless varietj 
of human dreams^ and in the infinite diversity 
of human events: dreams are composed of 
reflections formed from experience in life, the 
course of which is, in many respects, uniform ; 
and these are circumstances which daily recuF. 

It has been before observed, likewise, that 
the particulars which pass in review before us 
in dreams are often forgotten, and recalled 
only wlien some similitude of event revives 
them. As not accurately remembered, their 
indistinct images are more readily acconuno- 
dated to subsequent circumstances, and are 
often conceived to bear a reference which does 
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not exist. Divine dreams^ which were reallj 
subservient to revelation^ laid. the foundation 
of a confidence which was afterwards extended 
to false pretensions. There is a general dis7 
position to a superstitious apprehension of fu* 
turity^ and a general propensity to magnify 
trivial incidents into marvellous events. The 
accounts which most surprise and stagger us 
are not sufficient in number or clearness to 
authorize the supposition of preternatural in- 
terferencej while many others must be rejected 
as ^^ pleasant tales * :" as proofs of that love 
of the marvellous which overlooks simple so- 
lutions^ and seeks for miracles^ which neg-* 
lecting 

«< That which is before its feet, gazes on the stars t." 

It is certain^ that the knowledge of futurity 
would by no means be conducive to human 



* O fAvBot kaXu a^iot AKvrai. 

t Quid ante pedes nemo spectat, cccli spectalur plagag. 

Euripides. 
E 5 
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IiappinesSj if it eotdd be obtaiued : it wouI3 
tiot adrance tether the improvemeiit or the 
present ifrterests erf man. Horace has well 
observed, that 

^ The {>rudent Ood hotli Teiled in darkest night 
The fatupe soone fKom «v'ry mortal eight ; 
KrA laughs when men, with over-anxious fears^ 
Anticipate the woes of future years." 

And there are coni^derations, indeed, to de- 
monstrate the wisdom of the appointment, of 
whidi the heathen moralists were not aware ; 
for if it were otherwise^ our existence wouM 
be regarded do^ as an uacertaki period 'Of pro- 
bation, but as a defined possession, in wbtcb 
amendment would be posponed, and repent- 
ance procrastinated \ our dependance on the 
.Sii|>reiniB Bieicig would be foigotten: there 
wouU be /oo»fideiice without fear., a reliasioe 
without gratitude or piety. The animation of 
hope, the pleasure of surprise, would be lost. 
The knowledge of ipproacHbg good would 
but deaden the enjoyment of possession ; the 
dread of approacliing evil would be fearful 
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and intolerable. What^ says Cicero^ w<nd4 
have been the fete of Prlam^ if he had fore^ 
seen Hxe impending destruction of his family i 

** visions ill foreseen, better had be 
Liv*d ignorant of future, so had borne 
His part of evil only." 

** Let no nan seek 
Henceforth to be foretold what shali befall 
Him or iiis children ; evil he may be sure. 
Which neither his foreknowing can prevent ; 
And he the future evil shall no less 
Ib apprehension than in sobstanoe feei 
Grievous to bear V 

Who would wish to behold his descendants^ as 
Virgil represents iEneas to have seen Mar- 
cellus^ 

- M In jooth eneircled with the diadei of death." ^ 

How much would the inducement to cultivate 
the good qualities and excdlencies of those in 
whom we now feel interested be diminished. 



* Paradise Lost, 6, zi. 
£ 6 
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especially among such as look not to the .eCer- 
nal fruits of virtue> if we were conscious that 
premature death would deprive us soon of the 
society of the objects of our care, and bury 
their virtues in an early grave : who would la- 
bour for distinction, of which the effect must 
finish on the morrow I What fortitude could 
contemplate the shade advancing on the dial 
of time, if the line were ascertained at which 
death would execute its decree ? 

Many writers, who have thought that they 
have observed proofs of a prophetic discern- 
nieiit of the mind, have maintained, that it 
displays an especial insight as it approaches 
the goal of its delivery *. Cicero , considers 
its presaging powers as expressive of a divine 
nature, and of the excellent faculties which it 
will display in a future state f. 



•rr— 



* Xenophon. Hist. L. viii. 
f Cicero de Seiicf . 
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These opinions are consist^! with the eur« 
rent persuasions of antiquity^ of which the 
poets and historians afford many proofs ; as for 
instance Horner^ in describing the death of 
Patroclus ; Virgil, that of Turnus ; Cicero, that 
of Possidonius * : and Sir Thomas Browne has 
observed, that men sometimes, upon the hours 
of their departure, do speak and reason above 
themselves; for then the soul, about to be 
freed from the ligament of the body, begins 
to reason like herself, and to discourse in a 
strain above mortality ^-Z' This, however, is 
nothing but the elation of the mind, to which* 
earthly things begin to fade, and the hope and 
expectation of immortality to brighten : no real 
foreknowledge obtains, excepting as founded 
on conjectural reasonings from experience ; nor 
are there any well-established accounts, of such^ 



* Naudaeus in Bib. Casaubon Eiithus, C* ii« p. 59. 
Boyle's Works, vol. v. p. 496. 

t Religto Medici, B. ii. J. 11 . 
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excepting ui the instances mentioned in sacred 
histoiy*. 

** The mind of man is ignorant of fate t." 

We may conclude therefore, in general de- 
duction, from the considerations ivhich have 
been stated, first, that the mind had no exist- 
ence previously to its entrance into the body ; 
since, in its most abstracted speculations, it 
exhibits no acquaintance with any ideas that 
are not acquired by the senses on earth : and 
secondly, that it is immaterial, and capable of 
independent exertions, though it sympathizes 
with the body in its affections, when the latter 
is either sleeping or waking, and is pained by 
its sufferings, and enlivened by its vigour. It 
appears also that it developes powers and fa- 
culties of a spiritual nature ; and that its per- 
fections are sometimes manifested with equal, if 
not greater vivacity, when it is freed from the 
oppressive influence of the body ; and that it 



• Gen. xlviii. t Virgil. 
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has^ in that state^ been judged by God capable 
of receiving divine revelations. It appears 
likewise, that some faint notices have been dis- 
cerned in it occasionally of an intuitive and 
prophetical discernment> though it is not na- 
turally endowed with prophetic powers^ capable 
of affording any light for the direction of the 
conduct of oma. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Wherefore, O Ruler of the World, impart 
This heightened sorrow to the human heart } 
Through fearful omens led by thj decree, 
Impejiding griefs and slaughter to foresee *. 



It has been an opinion countenanced in the 
preceding chapters^ that the human mind is 
not naturally endowed with any power of fore- 
knowing or presaging future events, howeyer 
it may occasionally have been inspired with 
prophetic apprehensions by the immediate im- 
pulse of God's Spirit. It may be proper, there- 
fore, to consider now what may be alledged in 
favour of the second sights which has often been 
maintained to prevail in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, a£l this inquiry is intimately connected 

I II,    . 4 

* Lucau's Pharsalia, L. ii. 
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with the subject of our present discussion ; and 
since if it can be admitted that such facukj 
does really exist, it may be judged unreasonable 
to dispute the existence also of a prophetic 
power of the mind operating in dreams. 

That full scope may be allowed for the 
examination of this subject, I shall set down 
the result of the inquiries which were made 
by Dr. Johnson in his celebrated Tour with 
Mr. Boswell to the Highlands, accompanied 
with hb reflections which are philosophical and 
just, and which it would be an injury to give 
in any other words than his own* 



€f 



'^ The second sight,'' says this great writer, 
is an impression made either by the mind 
upon the eye, or by the eye upon the mind, 
by which things distant or future are perceived, 
and seen as if they were present ; a man on a 
journey for from home falls from his horse, 
another who is perhaps at work about the 
house sees him bleeding on the ground, com« 
monly with a landscape of the place where the 
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jaccident beSsdls him; another seer driving 
lunpe his cattle^ or wanderiog in idleness^ or 
musing in the sunshine^ is suddenly surprised 
bj the appearance of a bridal ceremony^ or 
funeral procession^ and counts the momners or 
attendants^ of whom> if he knows them^ he 
relates the names^ if he knows ^m not^ he 
can describe the dresses. Thmgs distant are 
seen at the instant when they happen^ of things 
&tore I know not that there is any rule for 
determining the time between the sight and 
Ihe event* 

'^ This receptive iacidty^ for power it cannot 
be called^ is neither voluntary nor constant^ 
the appearances have no dependance upon 
choice^ they cannot be summoned^ detained^ 
or recalled, the impression is sudden, and the 
effect (tften painful. 

'' By the term second si^t seems to be 
meant a mode of seeing superadded to that 
which nature generally bestows. 
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^' I donot find it to be true, as it if reported, 
that to the second si^t nothing itf j^reeeDted bat 
phantoms of evil; good seems to have the 
same proportion in theae visionary scenes^ as 
it obtains in i>eal life. Abaoet all remarkaUe 
events have ev3 for their basis^ and are ekher 
miseries incmred^ or miseries escaped. Our 
sense is so much stronger of what we suffer^ 
tfaim of ^riiat we ei^oj, that tbe ideas of pain 
predominate in afanoat every moid. What is 
FQOoHection but a fevival <yf vexations^ is im- 
tory bat a record of wa«s^ treasons^ and cala* 
msdes? Deaths which is considered as the 
gneate^ evil^ happens to aU^ the greatest good 
be it what it wiU is tbe lot but of a part. 

^ That they «faonU often see death is to be 
^qpectod^ becsnae death is an ^rent frequent 
and important, but they see iikevnse more 
pleasing incidents. A gentleman .told me that 
when he had once gone far from Us own 
island, one of his lriM>ttring4arvant8 predicted 
his return, and described the liv^ of his 
attendant which he had never worn at hcmie,. 



' 



imd which had been without any pre^ous de- 
sign occasionally given him. 

'^ It is the common talk of the Lowland 
Scots^ that the notion of the second sight 'w 
wearing away with other superstitions^ and 
that its reality is no longer supposed but by the 
grossest people. How far its prevalence was^ 
extended^ or what ground it has lost^ I know 
not. The islanders of all degrees^ whether of 
rank or understandings universally admit it^ ex- 
cept the ministers^ who universally deny it in 
consequence of a system against conviction : 
one of them honestly told me that he came to 
Sky with a resolution not to believe it. 

'^ Strong reasons for incredulity will readily 
occur : this faculty of seeing thmgs out of sight 
is local and commonly useless^ it is a breach 
of the common order of things^ without any 
visible reason^ or perceptible benefit ; it is as- 
cribed only to a people very little enlightened^ 
and among them^ for the most part^ to the 
mean and ignorant. 
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*^ To the confidence of these objections it 
may be replied^ that by presuming to determine 
what is fit and what is beneficial, they pre- 
suppose more knowledge of the universfal system 
than man has attained ; and^ therefore^ depend 
upon principles too complicated and extensive 
for our comprehension^ and that there can be 
no security in the consequence when the pre- 
mises are not understood; that the second 
sight is only wonderful because it is rare^ for 
considered m itself^ it involves no more diffi* 
culty than dreams^ or perhaps than the regular 
exercise of the cogitative faculty ; tliat a general 
opinion of communicative impulses^ or visionary 
representations^ has prevailed in all ages and 
all nations ; that particular instances have been 
given with such evidence as neither Bacon nor 
Boyle has been able to resist; that sudden 
impressions^ which the event has verified^ have 
been felt by more than own or publish theiii ; 
that the second sight of the Hebrides implies 
only the local firequency of a power which is 
no where totally unknown^ and that where we 
are unable to deciSe by antecedent reason^ we 
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tmist be <!oiileiil to 3ield to the force of tMti- 
nony. 

'^ By preteBBion to second sight no profit was 
ever sought or gaikied^ it is an involuntarf 
affection in which neither hope nor fear are 
known to have any part^ those who profess to 
feel it do not boast of it as a privilege^ nor 
are considered by others as advantageously dis^ 
tinguished ; they have no temptation to feign^ 
and their hearers have no motive to encoorage 
the imposture* 

'' To talk with any of these seers is not 
ea^> tliere is one living in Sky with whom we 
wontd gbdfy have conversed^ hiA he was veiy 
gross and ignorant^ tnd kitetv no EngUsb. 
The proportion in these countries of the poor 
le the rich is such^ that if we suppose the 
quality to be accidental^ it can very rarely 
happen to a man of edacastion^ and yet on 
auch men it has sometimes fallen. There is 
now ft second sighted gentlemaa in the Higli^ 



lands, who eomplaios of the torors to which 
lie is expostd. 

'' The foresight of the seers is not always 
prescience, they are impressed with presages of 
which the event only shews them the meaning, 
they tell what they have seen to oibers who are 
at jthat time not more knowing than themselves^ 
but may become at last very adequate witnesses 
by comparing the narrative with its verification* 

^' To collect sufficient testimonies for the 
satisfaction of the public or of ourselves, 
would have required more time than we could 
bestow. There is against it the seeming analogy 
of tbi^s confusedly seen and little understood, 
and for it t;he indistinct cry of national per- 
suasion, which may be perhaps resolved at last 
into prejudice and tradition. I never coid4r 
advance my curiosity to conviction, but came 
away at last only willing to believe */' 



 Johnson's Jonmey to the Western Xslands, Murphy's 
edit, vol, viii. p. 343—347. ' 
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From this account no satisfactiMj conclusion 
can^ I thinks be drawn subversive of the 
opinion maintained in these disquisitions^ that 
the human mind is not natural^ endowed with 
any prophetic powers. 

It is possible^ indeed^ that it may experience 
gloomy presages which are the result of the 
conviction of the uncertainty of human afiairs^ 
or the effect of apprehension and moral feelings. 
The faculty claimed in the Highlands is pecu*- 
Har to countries where knowledge and true 
philosophy have not yet difiused their full light, 
nor religion put to flight these gloomy super* 
stitions which are apt to linger in retired and 
secluded scenes^ amidst vallies soon overspread 
with the shades of evening, and where th€ 
vapory mists float incessantly on '^ the naK)UB^ 
tains* brow." 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

•V THX BECUaHEKCE OF THOSE REFLEC- 
TIOVS IK SLEEP, WHICH HAVE EHOAOED 
OUR ATTENTION WHEN AWAKE. 

** And the «ame image still retuma." 
fiademque recarrit imago. 



Diverse as are the circumstances^ and varied 
as b the character of our dreams, and difficult 
as it sometimes is to trace their connection 
^ith preceding reflections and events, it appears 
that, in general, they take their complection 
from particulars of a recent occurrence, and 
are tinctured by the colouring of our thoughts 
before we close our eyes in forgetfulness, how- 
ever the shades may gradually change, and 
insensibly assume a different hue. 

voj*. II. r ▼ 
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This connection between our waking and 
sleeping thoughts was noted bj Solomon^ who 
observes " that a dream * cometh through the 
multitude of business/' and it is alluded to 
with poetical illustration by Lucretius in the 
following lines : 

«* The scenes on which our thoughts have chiefly dwelt ; 
The pain and pleasures which we oft haye felt ; 
Whate*er pursuits employ us when awake* 
Possession of our minds in sleep will take. 
Statutes and laws the lawyers still engage, "^ 

Contending chieftains furious battles wage* v 

And sailors struggle with the tempest's rage. \ 

I Nature's principles explore, and seek 
Established truths in native strains to teach. 



 The Hebrew word trhn oVn, a dream, according to 
Farkhurst, implies broken parts or fragments being com- 
posed of ideas or images received by our senses, particu- 
larly by our sight, while awake ; it is, indeed, often applied 
to supernatural dreams, which, like natural dreams, con- 
■isted. of broken and familiar images, as in Gen. xxxvii. xl* 
xli. Daniel ii. vii. O^er lexicographers, however, derive the 
.word oVn, valuit, qui saui somniaiit, and suppose it to 
^kiote tlie temperament of the constitution. 
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And other arts illusively begnUe 
The mind in sleep with fascinating smile : 
Those who on idle sports consume the houni 
Which pleastire varies with its changing powers; 
Where transient objects to the mind conveyed. 
In quick succession speedily must fade ; 
Still though the scene be closed, in dreams descrj 
Traces of all that has amused the eye. 
Oflt do the images recur. In graceful form 
Some the soft movements of the dance perform* 
While liquid measures float upon the ears. 
And the whole splendid theatre appears. 
With such a strong dominion custom reigns» 
So pleasure binds the mind in silken chains ; 
Those whose great souls with lofty projects teem, 
Renew these projects nightly as they dreanu 
Monarchs attack, are taken, seem to feel. 
Or shrink affrighted from the threatening steel ; 
Some, as they bleed, their hapless fate bemoan. 
And midst the battle's shouts unheeded groan ; - 
Some as if torn by furious panthers cry. 
Some seem beneath tlie lion's rage to lie *.' 



ff 



Ovid avails himself of this renewal of the 
sensations which engage our wakiag thoughts^ 
in the following pathetic lines, in which, he 



• Lucretius, B. iv. Et qaos;qi/is'^^. , 

^ '■>'''' 
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irented his sorrows vrhen in exile among the 
Sarmatiaiis. 

*' When rest and sleep their medicine prepare^ 
Vainly I hope the night devoid of care ; 
Then dreams which copy real woes revive 
My grief, and every sense to sorrow is alive. 
I seem to shrink from the Sarroatiau spears. 
Or raise my hands to chains with captive tears ; 
Or soothed to happier scenes my mind regains 
My long deserted seat and native plains ; 
With you, my friends, sweet converse I maintain* 
Or .thee^ beloved* to my bosom strain," 

The learned find engaging Sir Henry Wot* 
ton in a survey of education^ speaking of a 
child^ says^ ^ Let not his very dreams be 
neglected^ for without question there is a great 
analogy between these apprehensions which he 
Iiadi taken by day into his fancy^ and the nocturnal 
impressions, particularly in that age which is 
jnot yet troubled with the fumes and cares of the 
world, so as the soul hath a freer and more 
defecated operation*." 



'• »■ 



•^ Set Reiiquw Wottoniani 
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This recurrence of images which have pre« 
viously engaged the mind^ is also neatly ex- 
pressed by Claudian. 

•* Whate'er hy day our contemplation views^ 
Sweet sleep's reflection in the night renews ; 
Scarce on his bed the wearied sportsman liest 
Than back into the woods his fancy flies. 
In dreams the judge decrees, the charioteer 
Guides round the goal his courser's swift career* 
Softly the lover treads. The merchant deals. 
The miser starting for his treasure feels. 
Sleep to the thirsty land, in fruitless dreams. 
Draws from i^eal springs refreshing streams; 
Me too the Muse^ in the silent night 
With arts seductive, to their haunts invite *.*' 

The connection between our waking and our 
sleeping thoughts appears from the curious 
circumstance of our dreaming often that we do 
dream;, which results from the conviction that 
we have before been (Received. 



Omnia que sensu, Ice* CSiaud. pref. iSL 
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It is remarkable that the mind when we 
dream is the theatre of action^ and at the same 
time the agent^ the whole mimic scene % » 
fictitious world collected in the mind^ in whijch 
objects and persons^ as actors and specfatots^ 
are multiplied with endless fertility of imagina* 
tion. St. Basil represents dreams to be the 
Testiges of our daily thoughts^ and observes 
that our reflections and discourse generate 
correspondent circumstances in sleep. It is 
certain that the 'mind after the storm and con* 
Yulsion of disturbed passions^ continues long 
like the troubled sea when it cannot rest^ of 
which the waters cast up mire and dirt *. This 
14 very sensibly experienced by persons whose 
affections are agitated by love^ their sleep 
being generally harassed by the hopes and fears 
which distract them when awake^and tormented 
by those dreams^ of which Dido complains, 
finding, like her, that the words and features 
ixf the bdoved object . 



i^ii* 



• Isaiali Ivii. 20, 



<' Are deep impriate.4 in the anxious breast* 

And care precludes the wearied limbs from rest *." 

As^ oq the other hand^ the visions of the san« 
guine or favoured lover present to him the 
Dbject of his affections^ though^ perhaps^ whea 
he awake he must embrace a cloud. . 

Pugald Stewart justly observes^ that as a 
proof that the succession of our thpughts io V 
dreaming is influenced by our prevailing habits 
of association^ it may be remarked that .the 
scenes and occurrences which most frequently 
ptresent themselves to the mind while asleep^ 
are the scenes and occurrences of childhood 
and early youth. The facility of association 
is then much greater than in more advanced 
years^ and although during the day the memory 
of the events thus associated may be banished 
by the objects and pursuits which press upon 
our senses^ it retains a more permanent hold 
of the mind than any of our subsequent ac- 

* Hvrent infi^i* &c. 
F 4 
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; i|fU9itiQii$; and like the knowledge >vbicli we 
; possess of our mother tongue is> as it were, 
interwoven and incorporated with all its most 
essential habits. Accordingly in old men, 
whose thoughts are in a great measure dis- 
engaged from the worlds the transactions of 
their middle age^ which once seemed so im- 
portant^ are often obliterated^ while the mind 
dwells as in a dream on the sports and com- 
panions of their infancy *• 

On this subject Mr. Schwab^ who is pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the university Caroline 
of Stutgard^ remarks with ingenious illustration^ 
that the vivacity of strong sensations continues 
an impression after the cause which gave birth 
to it is removed^ as a circle of fire is presented 
by a burning coal that is turned round with 
rapidity f» 



* Efements of the Philosophy of Human Mind, C. 5. 

t See Essai sur la Reduction de^ Facultes de PAme dans 
les nouveaux Memoires de PAcademie des Scienccfy et dct 
Belles Lettres a Berlin, A. D. 1785. 
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In consequence of this recurrtnce of images 
in sleep^ similar to those which engage our 
vraking attention, it happens that the slumbers 
of men conscious of integrity are composed 
and peaceful, while those of persons who are 
harassed by evil and turbulent passions ar« 
perturbed and miserable. 

^ Scarce c«a tbey close their eyes, they wildly ftartt 
And in the lear of Tcngeance feel the smart ; 
Renew their rage> and their dark thoughts resume 
Their stormy passions and their guilty gloom*." 

Nothing can be more wretched than the 
sl^ep of those 

•• That fsel 
Those rodf of scorpions, and those whips of steel 
Which Conscience skabes, when she with rage controllf 
And spreads amazing terror tbifough tfaetr •ools.'^ 
Not sharp Te verge, nor hell itself can find* 
A fiercer t<nrment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accuse, 
Condemns the wretch, and still the charge renews t." 



• Claud, k^ Rufin. L. iX, 

t Dryden^ Trauiilat. of Juven. Sat L. xiv. «48<— 255* 
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This consideration is £H^ nrore important if 
we reflect farther^ that circumstances wiiick 
have strongly interested and affected the mind^ 
are apt frequently to return in dreams; and 
the .same impressions are rene\Ved m many 
persons almost every night ; hence Stild^spear 
makes Aufidius say to Coriolanus when burning 
with indignant emulation in consequence of tlie 
defeats which he had experienced from die 
Romansj 

• 

«* I have nightly since 
Pream'd of encounters 'twixt thyself and me. 
We have been down together* in ray sleep, 
TJnbucklmg helms fisting each others throat. 
And wak'd half dead with nothing*/' 

He then who would not sleep in the affliction 
of terrible dreams which shake the mind>' 
should be careful to retire with composed 
sentiments and unruffled passions^ and should 
do well to follow the example of Sir Thomas 
Brown> who tells us that in his solitary and 

* .Cociolaikus, Act k • 
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retired tm^^ation^ (Neque eniiii cum porticut ^ 
Aut me lectukis accepit^ desum mihu) I re* 
member I am not alone^ and therefore forget 
not to contemplate Him and his attribvites who 
is ever widi me, espeoiMy those two mighty 
ones^ his wisdom and eternity *, 

It may be well also to remember^ that as a 
night of terror succeeds a day of wickedness, 
so the reflections of eternal suffering will ne- 
cessarily follow a life of misconduct. 

It is related that Ptolemy enquired of one 
of the translators of the Septuagint^ what 
would make one deep in the night, and re« 
ceived for answer^ tliat the best method was to 
have divine and celestial meditations^ and to. 
perform honest actions in the day f. 

If we adopt the notion countenanced by 
Baxter^ who supposes dreams to be ihe sug« ^ 



-• Avitsm MeiHci, Booti Sect, 11. 
t Aristsas. 
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gestions of immaterial beings, we must admit 
with the ancients that these beings are divided 
into two classes, since if the c^ce of some 
appear to be like that of the guardian sylph> 
whom Pope represents with friendly intentions 
of warning his chaise against danger, to have 
prolonged the balmy rest of Belinda^ and to 
have 

«* Summoned to fier silent bed 
The morning dream that hoverM round her head.*^ 

The malevolent employment of others must be 
like that of Satan,^ as 

•• By devilish arts to reach 
7*he organs of the fancy* and with them forgt* 
Ulusion^s jaJJ>«7 list» phantoms and dreams ; 
. Or if inspiring venom they can taint 
Th' animal spirits that from pare blood arise* 
luike gentle hreMhs from rirccs pure ;. tlience r»ise 
At least distempered discontented thoughts* 
Taia h(^>es, vain aims» inordinate desires 
BLawaup with high cooct us enge^idering pride *." 



* Pasadise Lost, B. iv. 
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In consistency M'ith this opinion God may be 
supposed to render dreams subservient to good 
i>urposes^ and by his good angels who as re- 
presented 

" With gentle dreams have calmed 
Portending good, and all hit spirits compostd 
To meek submission *." 

And so far it may be said 

" God it also in sleep^ and dreams advise. 
Which he hath sent propitious, some good 
Presaging t.*' 

Whenever dreams have a bad tendency we 
may be persuaded that they are not the sug« 
gestion of good spirits^ or that they are not to 
be literally followed. Tiiere is some instructioD 
in tlie story of Sabaco^ one of the pastoral 
kii^ of £gypt!ti who> when the tutelary 



« Paradise Lost, B. xii. 59S, 

 Ibid 13. xii. L.6U--613. 

:( Di4>dortts> L. ii. as cited bjr Montesquieu* 
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dmty of Thebes appeared to him in a dream^ 
and ordered him to put to death all the priests 
of ^gypt, very wisely judged that the goda 
were displeased at his being on the throne^ 
since they advised him to commit an action so 
contrary to their ordinary will^ and Uierefore 
retired into Ethiopia *. 

»■  "  ■! M l  . Ill n _. .1 ,, 

* Herod. L. U. C. 139. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

07S THl IXFLUSNCE OV THE BOOT OV T9S 

MItfO JH SL££P. 

*' The heavy body loaded by excess 
The sympathetic mmd will oft depress. 
Weigh down the 8|W-it of celestial hirth. 
And chiua its glorious (acuities to earth." 

Horace, Sat, i, L, ii. Corpus onttst. 



Althotjgu it has a|iipeai;ed in the pcece^iog 
chapters tb^t drenjoa^ s^re to be regarded as th^ 
cceation Qf tb^ wmd, it hds bfeeii admitted 
-that th^ feelings of the feotdy often interfere in 
suggesting senaaticms ^'hifih affect the character 
.of pur tfa.ought«> and 9X^ productive of re*. 
flecUona ^prrespp^deot to th^ ipiprjesfliions ex* 
«cU^* 

Much of the composure and satisfaction of 
our dreams ^as attributed by Jlhe ancients to the 
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sobnety of our bodies when comniitted to 
sleep, and no dreams that could be subservient 
to divination were supposed to arise from the 
fiimes of indigestion. Socrates is represented 
by Plato to have remarked, that when (he 
intelligent spirit of the mind languishes in a 
profound sleep, and the fiercer and more s^n-' 
sual affections intoxicated, as it were, by im- 
moderate food exult in ascendancy ; the ideas 
that present themselves are devoid of reason^ 
and full of incestuous and evil fancies; but 
when we take rest after wholesome and mo- 
derate food, that part of the mind in which 
there is reason and judgment being erect and 
capacious of good thoughts, and the body 
being neither distressed by want, nor loaded 
by satiety, the mind shines forth fresh dnd 
lively, and tranquil, and sure dreams arise ^. 
On similar consideration dreams which obtain 
towards the morning, as not likely to be the 
suggestions of heavy sensations^ were regarded 
as most clear and prophetic. 

   ,   i I IMHI» I Ilfc 

* Cicef» dc DiTiiw 
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In a composed state of the body there is 
certainly a more even tenor in our dreams^ 
^hich resemble the calm reflections of our 
waking thoughts in tranquillity; the same scenes 
are renewed^ and the same particulars recur. 
Unusual dreams argue often not only a disturbed 
state of mind^ but a body gross and abounding 
Mrith humour ; and hence it is that physicians^ 
as did particularly Hippocrates^ with some 
degree of truth deduce conclusions concerning 
the temperament of our body from the nature 
and cast of our dreams. It is notorious that 
persons drunk^ or in fevers^ contemplate horrid 
spectres in their sleep; those who are oppressed 
with bilious melancholy behold triste and ca- 
daverous figures ; those whose constitution is 
choleric dream of fire and slaughter; those 
who are phlegmatic^ of water^ and those who 
are sanguine^ of merriment. Levinus liemnius 
was^ however^ perhaps^ too fanciful when he 
affirmed^ that to dream of wallowing in filth 
and mud argued fetid and putrid humours ; but 
to dream of odoriferous and frai^nint flowers 
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proved that pure and wholesome juices pre- 

Slick theories must not be too imicfa de* 
p«aded upoo^ since it is certain th(U our ima- 
gination^ even in its most sober and confined 
exerdons^ frames every variety of circumstance^ 
and wanders through every chaise of sqene, 

*• Fantastic Morpheas ! 
Ten thousand mimic fancies fleet around him» 
Subtle as air, and yarioos in their natures ; 
£acfa has ten thousand thousand different forms. 
In which they dance ooofuaed before the sleeper* 
While the vain god laughs to behold what pain 
Imaginary evils give mankind t." 

We may believe the account of Apuleius^ 
who tells us^ that when he retired somewhat 
intoxicated^ the night produced grievous and 
fierce images j;; without^ in general^ considerii^ 



• De Occult Nat Mirac. L. ii. C. S. 

4- Howe's Ulysses. 

% Plut Sfibpot. JU Tiii. Quest. 19» 
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the body as the principal agent m the produc- 
tion of dreams^ as they certainly may originate 
independent of its influence in the sole recol- 
lection and enei^es of the mind, which in its 
ordinary speculation revives the days of child- 
hood, recalls the friends and events of distant 
periods by sudden and unexpected starts un- 
connected with present sensations, places them 
in circumstances in which we never have beheld 
them, and in which they never have existed, 
blends and diversifies particulars fantastically 
with novel combinations, and metamorphoses 
persons into a thousand forms, who with Pro-» 
tean versatility appear to practise the frauds of 
every shape. 



'* Dreams are but interludes which fancy makesy 
When monarch Keason sleeps then mimie wakes* 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things* 
A court of coblers* and a roob of kings. 
Light fames are merry, grosser fumes are sad* 
Both are the reasonable soul run ttotd ; 
And maay monstrous things in dreams we see 
That never were, nor are, nor ere can be. 
Sometimes we but rehearse a former play, 
The night restores our actions done by day, 
Aa bonodt in deep will open for their prey. 



} 
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Sometimes forgotten things long cast behind 
Rush forward to the brain and come to mind» 
The nurses legends are for truths receiv'd. 
And the man dreams but what the boy believed* 
In short the farce of dreams is of a piecca 
Chimeras all, and more absurd or less*." 

If Mr. Hobbes speak of dreams universally, 
the author does not agree with him, that dif- 
ferent dreams are to be attributed to different 
distempers, though he feel no inclinatioti to 
refute the position, that lying cold may produce 
dreams of fear, as it would unquestionably 
produce the symptom of fear, shivering, and 
chattering teeth. We must allow for poetical 
representation when we read that 

« All dreams 
Are from repletion and complection bred 
From rising fumes of undigested foodt 
And noxious humours that infest the blood. 
Wlien choler overflows* then dreams are bred 
Of flames* and all the families of red p 



« Drydea from Clu^u:a's Tale of the Cock ind F«b. 
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Red dragons and red beaits in sleep we Tiew,- 
For humours are distinguished bj their hue. 
From hence we dream of war and warlike things^ 
And wasps and hornets with their double stings. 
Choler adust congeals our blood with fear> 
Tlien black bulls toss us, and black devils tear. 
In sanguine airy dreams aloft we boundt 
With rheums oppress'd we unkp in rivers drown'd; 
The dominating humour makes the dream V 

The whole is, that our deeping as our wak^ 
ing thoughts may be changed from their own 
course by attention excited by the sensation of 
the body^ and those i/vho would enjoy quiet 
and pleasing dreams, should attend to the 
preservation of the sobriety and temperance of 
the body. The ancients were very particular 
in their diet when they were desirous of ob- 
taining such^ and particularly regarded beans^ 
and the head of a polypus, as calculated to 
produce perturbed slumbers; and uj^on the 
same consideration the crude and undigestible 
peacock mentioned by Juvenal as the cause of 



* Prjrden from Chaucer's Cock and Fox, 
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sudden and istestate dealli Bnust have been 
avoided *, as aH who do not wish fike the hay 
glutton of Persius to 



** Indolge theii ilodif and batten with their sleep t, 






shouM avoid excess in turtle and venison^ and 
may do well to observe die rule of l^viuus 
Lemnius^ who recommends to sleep with the 
mouth shut> which contributes to promote 
regular digestion^ excluding the too rapid in« 
gress of the external air^ and cherishing the 
proper warmth of the stomach ; a precaution^ 
it is said, generally serviceable to weak stomachs^ 
as y\e see that a cough or the hickup is often 
stopped by it when we are awake. 

Dr. Hartley with more scope of allowance 
than Hobbes^ considers dreams as reveries 
deducible from three causes — natural impres- 



* Sat. i. L. 143. Plutarch. «r«( ttu Yol. i. p. 5§. 
Edit, ^^'yttenbach. 

t Hie Sali»r»-^. Sat. v. L. -56. Di^dGU^s Tratfsl. 
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sions — redundancy of watery humoofft — and 
great heait* Whatever effect these may have in 
storing or colouring the mind in sleep, they 
cannot be considered as the primary cause of 
the operations which are displayed in dreams, 
and which are here considered as the effects of 
the exertion of the mental powers : even dreams 
which are occasioned by the ephialtes, or night 
mare, and which assume a gloomy or terrific 
character from the clouds raised up from 
flatulency, repletion, or stagnation of the blood, 
or crudity of the stomach, are in fact but 
reflections of the mind affected in sympathy to 
the sufferings of the body *• 

The night mare is well described in the 
following lines of Diyden's translation of 
ViigiL 

<• And its when heavy sleep has closed the sight. 
The sidtly fancy labours in the night; 



* Young persons are particularly subject to th4k]i8order» 
they should be awakened when they appear to be alfccted 
by it, and on changing' their poftition it wiil cease. 
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We seem to ran ; and» destitute of force 
Our sinking limbs forsake us in the course : 
In vain we heave for breath; in vain we cry; 
The nerves unbraced their usual strength deny ; 
And on the tongue the falt'ring accents die**" 



} 



Manij from whence our night mare is derived^ 
was much feared in the old Gothic or Scandi- 
navian superstition. In the Runic Theology it 
was regarded as a spectre of the night which 
seized men in their sleep^ and suddenly deprived 
them of speech and motion f ; it was vulgarly 
called witch-riding, and in popular estimation 
considered as the immediate suggestion of 
fuliginous spirits incumbent on the breast. 

As it appears then, that the mind may be 
thus indirectly harassed by phantoms resulting 
from repletion; we agree virith Cicero, that 
our dreams will, in general, be most clear and 
regular when we retire to bed without being 

• JlsJkd, 6. xii. 

t"Bee Wartori*s History of Poetry, Dissert, i.; and 
Boume't Pofwlar Antiquhies. 
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loaded by meat and drink^ aiid obtain the pure 
thoughts which are 

«' From light digestion bred**' 

Haller> and other writers^ who conceive that 
dreams do not inseparably accompany sleep, 
suppose them to result from some strong sti- 
mulating cause> aome forcible impression ex- 
cited by tlie influence of undigested lood, and 
not to obtain in sound sleep. It appears^ 
however, that we dream as much towards the 
momii^, though the impression of occurrl&nces 
is then less immediate, and the effects of in* 
digestion less perceptible, than towards the 
beginning of night. 

Some physicians have asserted that v,e sleep 
best after eating plentifully, and alledge that as 
the ventricle is then full of blood, there is an 
open passage to the aorta, but daily experience 
may show the bad effects of going to sleep 
with a full stomach, however the fumes which 
ascend from it may operate as narcotic in 

VOL. II. G 
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stupifying the brain. If we indulge even in a 
nap after dinner^ ive shall be convinced that 
though it may be useful to refresh exhausted 
nature in hot countries^ and iirher6 the food is 
lights it is extremely heating and prejudicial, 
where, as in northern climates, animal food is' 
eaten in great quantities. 

Dr. Cheyne, who was a very distinguished 
physician, and effected a most remarkable 
change in his own constitution by attention to 
regimen, advises the valetudinary, the studious, 
and contemplative, either to abstain entirely 
from supper, or to restrict themselves to vege- 
table food, and to take a due time before they 
retire to bed after their meal *. 

While we smile, therefore, at the pleasantry, 
we cannot approve the advice of Robert Bur- 
ton,, who, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
observes that some recommend to promote 
sleep by music, or falls of water, or frication ; 



 Essay on Health, p. 40. 
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and Andrew Borde by '* a good draught of 
stronge drinke^ but I, says fae^ by a nutmeg and 
ale> or a good draught of muscadine with toast 
and nutmegs or a posset of the same *. Hie 
fumes of indigesdon certainly contribute to 
produce by their e£fect on the mind perturbed 
and oppresnve dreams^ we shall^ therefore^ on 
all accounts do well to abide by the old rule 



** That your sleep may be lightt 
Let your supper be slight" 



A traditionary precept handed down to us from 
classical antiquity f • 

In sleep^ it has been said, either the mind 
thinks not at all of what it knows and retains in 
memory, or else it only attends to the corporeal 
species of past objects reposited in the common 
sensory, vivid representations of which excite 
altogether the same perceptions as are made by 



• P. «. f , «. 

t Soumus ut sit levis, sit tibi coena brevis. 

G ^ 
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the impressions from external objects upon the 
organs of sense by which they were first re- 
ceived. These representations^ which are called 
dreains^ happen whenever a small portion of 
the brain or common sensory is by the refluent 
motion of the spirits kept in a state of vigi- 
lance« whilst all the rest of the empire of sense 
and voluntary motioa is silent and at rest. It 
is^ however^ by no means certain that tlie mind 
is ever so dormant as not to be harassed or 
amused by its own fancies^ which in proportion 
as they are more or less strong may be remem. 
bered or forgotten. Those which excite vehe- 
ment and interesting sensations^ as particularly 
of fear and danger^ as when 

" In dreams we fearful precipices tread. 

Or shipwrecked labour to some distant shore * ;*' ' 

as likewise those of excessive exultation and 
joy, are probably always remembered. 



• Dryden. 
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Some writers have pushed the notion of 
complexional dreams to a great extent^ main- 
taining that the mind is so tinctured with the 
colouring of the predominating sentiments and 
passions, that the choleric uniformly dream of 
quarrelling^ and the melancholy of gloomy ob* 
jects^ while the sanguine aud cheerful exhibit 
the vivacity of their thoughts in the most 
agreeable dreams. 



« 3 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Thcw Ate Wkofe ahrewd coojecturescaB foretbew. 

In Tarioas shades^ oar bappiness or woe. 

Bat dreams aTaunr» precarious visions fly 

To polar regions and a cban|^g Ay ; 

Where restless storms th' unsteady clouds constrain 

To forms fantastic, transitory, vain. Ausan* 

Sunt et qui fletos, &c. 



From the nature of dreams^ as they have 
been described in the foregoing chapters^ it 
abundantly appears^ that they have no claim to 
be regarded as having any necessary connexion 
with future events. In their images they are 
often confined^ and in their issue precarious. 
Inasmuch as they are representations of life : 
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the ^^ resemblances of one thing to another* :*' 
they exhibit scenes, from the contemplaliofi 
of ^hich instruction toiay be derived; but 
they cannot be considered as more than casually 
predictive, or be understood ti> be subservient 
to divination. They may enable us to judge 
of the predominant features and uncusguised 
propensities of the mind> but ought not to excite 
superstitious fears and conceits. The fiitility of 
dreams, with reference to futurity, is evident 
from the uncertainty of their import, and the 
variety of construction of which they have been 
judged capable. The great Bacon justly ob- 
serves, that the interpretation of natural dreams 
does not stand upon a good foundation ; and 
nothing can be more capricious and vain, than 



i*f- 



4- 



 Dreamt Droom, Dutch. The word is derived by Ca- 
saubon, with more ingenuity than truth, from Lfafjta ru 
0M, The drama of life. Junius has dwelt on the conceit, 
fnpti&g tlie Greek epigrtJA tniwn ««ic i fi*oei ^c. 

** Life is a scenej « sport* dvpose your care» ' ' ^ > 

Or careless laugh, and learn your griefs to bear.*' 

I 

Q 4 
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thit the principles apon which the notabTe 
diviners' of modern, as well as of ancient 
times, have practised their vi^bond art ; fore- 
telling often, like the prophecy of Nostradst- 
musj mentioned in Quevedo^s Visions, 

" When the married shall marrj, 
Tlien the jeatotts shall be sorry ; 
And though foots will be talking. 
To keep their tongues walking, 
No man runs weU, I find, 
Sut with his elbows behind." 

Herodotus informs us, that the Egyptians 
were accustomed to note any prodigy, and to 
observe the events which ensued, and when 
any similar circumstance occurred, to expect a 
similar result *• 

From the general character of the dreams 
indeed, which have been produced in the fore-^ 
going chapters, it is evident, as Solomon re* 
marked, ^' that in the multitude of dreams there 



« Lib. ii. C. 8«. 
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ar^ divers vanities/' If some occasional co« 
incidences have appeared to prevail between 
some of those which have been reported and 
historical events^ it is conceived^ that they may 
in general be accounted for ou the grounds, 
which have been mentioned ; or that they may 
be referred to the casual concurrences that 
might naturally happen between the fictions of 
the imagination and the incidents of many- 
coloured life. Men^ as Lord Bacon has ob- 
served^ mark when tb^y hit, and not when they 
miss*. Whatever the ancients have related, 
says Fontenelle f, whether good or bad, was 
liable to be repeated ; and what they themselves 
could not prove by sufficient reason, are at pre- 
sent received on their authority. Even among 
the ancients, however, we find the most philo- 
sophical and reflecting minds rejecting dreams 



• Si saepe jactavcris quandoque Venerenj jacies — If the 
dice be often thrown, they must iroinetiffles produce 
doublets. 

t Hiatoire des Oracles. 

G 6 
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as fiillacious^ and deriding the arte of interpre* 
tadon as arbitrary impositions^ 



" Laughing at those who to their ears iustilVd 
Vain promises, while they their pockets fili'd*. 



t» 



The want^ indeed^ of any accredited inter- 
preters^ or sure principles for the explication 
of dreams, are considerations which justly 
incline us to reject the idea of their being de- 
signed to furnish any knowledge of futurity. 
If we except the patriarchs and prophets^ em- 
ployed under God^s acknowledged dispensa- 
tion^ who had understanding in visions and 
dreams^ " imparted by God for great pur- 
poses,'' there is no sufficient proof that any 
person was ever endowed with the gift of in- 
tepreting dream&r with any assurance, Tlie 
Magi^ indeed^ were consulted by the Per- 
sians*!'; but their skilly we know^ was little to 



* Nil credo Augnrihus. 

t D«n.ii. €b. S. Herod. Pol^hyiii. 19. CH. 107, lOl. 110. 
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be depended upoh^ and the Greek and Roman 
soothsayers were deceitful to a proverb. 

Alexander ab Alexandro mentions one Ju« 
nianus Majus^ who^ by an unequivocal interpre- 
tiition^ explained dreams^ and enabled^ ds he 
states, many persons to escape death or trouble * : 
and others have been represented to have had 
the same science; but we cannot pay much 
attention t6 such accounts, collected by com- 
pilers of marvellous tales, who produce no au- 
thority in support of their assertions. 

Favorinus has justly observed of fortune- 
tellers in general, that it is absurd to atteiKl to 
them, since, as he states the consideratiou, 
either they predict propitious or unfavourable 
circumstances : if they foretel the former, and 
are deceived, we incur the vexation of disap- 
pointment ; if they predict calamities which do 
not happen, we suffer from unfounded appre- 



 Lib. i. C. 11. 
Q 6 
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bension. If^ oi^ the other faand^ ^K'facn their 
predictionfl are well foimded^ they foreshew 
adversity^ they only lead us to anticipate misery ; 
and ivhere they promise prosperous events^ 
we gain but little in the view of objects of 
precarious attainment, and in gathering pre--, 
maturely the fiuits of future joy, 

Cicero observes, that it is not even useful tp 
know what is about to happen, for that it is 
only misery H be rendered solicitous, when we 
cannot do any thing that may avail us ^. Let 
us be satisfied with enjoying and profiting by 
the present, which is the only means by which 
we can influence our future destinies. 

Tlie heathens were constantly the dupes of 
jjiose who professed the vain arts of disco- 
vering the future ; every one might have said^ 

•♦ 1 fall a prey to ev'ry prophers schemes* 
And to aid women who interpret dreams." 



* De Natora Deorum L. iiU C. 6. 
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Cicero illustrates^ pleasantly eriougb^ th^ 
views of interpreters of dreams^ relating^ that 
a man dreamed there was an egg laid under 
his bed ; the soothsayer told him^that where' he 
imagined he saw an egg, there was a trea- 
sure ; and in digging he discovered silver, and 
some gold in the midst of it. Upon which, 
in testimony of his gratitude, he brought some 
silver to the soothsayer, who asked him, why 
he did not give him some of the yolk also. 

Nothing could be more precarious thanthe 
grounds upon which men formed their con- 
jectures ; or mere superstitious than the opi- 
nions and practices which they built upon them. 

Herodotus relates of the Nazamenes, that 
when they dreamed, they approached the mo- 
numents of their ancestors, and there slept, 
and were influenced by the images which oc« 
curred, and these were probably considered 
as the suggestions of those spirits, which haunted 
the receptacles of the dead. Ghosts are 
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cafled by Homer^ '' people of dreams ^ ;" dnd 
by Lycophron^ '^ night-walking terrors." 

The number of dreams increased probably 
with the anxiety which prevailed in the ap- 
prehension of great eventa^ and the solicitude 
to avert their inauspicious inthnations produced 
qnany vain rites. 

Tibnllus speaks of dreams 

^ With Uuice-eontecrated cates to be repeU'dt.** 

The vanities and evil arts to which men had 
recourse in the delusion of these errors^ were 
so soon displayed^ that many of God's earliest 
precepts were directed agdinst them^ forbidding 
his people to use divination^ or to become 
observers of times, or enchanters, or con- 
suitors with familiar spirits or wizards, or 
necromancers. 



t lib. i. Eieg. 5. S^ Ovid^s Mctunorph. L. xii. i. 10, 
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Philo iitforms us, that the kw of Moses 
banished from the Jewish republic all persons 
of this description^ because they were led by 
specious and plausible conjectures, and were 
unprovided by any sure and fixed maxims *. 

Among the heathens were many whose good 
sense and philosophy revolted at the follies of 
this kind which prevailed, Jocasta says, in 
the OBdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 

" Let not a fear perplex tliee, CEdipus : 

Mortals know nothing, of futurity, 

And these prophetic fears' are all impostors t." 

Menander ridiculed the di^sil^on to be af- 
fected by the impressionism which prevailed; we 
are tortured, says he, if any one sneeze; we 
are enraged, if any one spei^ io an unpleasant 
tone ; we are terrified at a dream, and scmred 
out of our wits if an owl screiam. 



* lib. dc Monarch. 

t Act. iii. 
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Quintius exclaims in the words of Ennius* 

«* I valae not the Marsyan arts, nor start 
At ought that vain diviners can impart ; 
I laugh at him who augury esteems. 
Or listens to expositors of dreams : 
They nor in art nor science are inspired. 
But slaves in superstitious service hired. 
Idle, or mad, or poor, they fain^woald shew 
The path to others which themselves don't know. 
They promise riches, bat a fee request. 
Secure their portion, and give you the rest.*' 

Many^ however, who might be supposed to 
have been superior to all such credulity, 
appear to have been unable to shake ofF the 
superstitious fetters of the times in which they 
lived. Among the Romans, Tacitus, who is 
justly regarded as a philosophical historian, 
but who sometimes betrays a confined habit 
of thinkings as well as great want of informal 
tion, seems^ with other writers, to have attri^ 
Imted more to the Chaldaean arts than they 
probably merited. He appears particularly, 
as well as Suetonius *, to have credited the 

« In August. 98. Dio. 55. p. 555. 58. 
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pretensions of ThrasuUuHj who was th^ pre- 
ceptor of Tiberius^ when at Rhodes^ in this 
mysterious science. He relates^ in the sixdi 
bode of his Annals^ that Tiberius^ as often asr 
be had occasion to consult in such concems> 
was accustomed to ascend a lofty part of h\s 
house with the privity of one freedman^ who 
was ignorant of letters^ and of robust bodyy 
and who generally preceded the person whose 
art Tiberius wbhed to prove^ conducting him 
through broken and furecipitous paths (for 
the house hung over a rock)^ and who^ if there 
was any suspicion of ignorance or frauds wa«^ 
employed to precipitate the diviner into the 
sea^ that no informer against his secret prac- 
tices might exist. When Thrasullus was con* 
ducted over these rocks^ after he had moved 
Tiberius by his answers^ predicting his ac- 
cession to the empire^ and other ftiture events, 
with much skilly he was inquired of whether 
he had ako cast his own nativity^ and wliat year 
and day he was to have* He having measured 
the position and space of the stars^ began first 
to hesitate^ and then to tremble ; and the mora 
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be examined^ he appeal^ the more and nkore 
filled mih wobder and fear; and at lengdi he 
ekclaiaied^ that aki ambiguous and almost the 
extremest danger threatened him. Upon which 
Hberius eiAbraced hkn^ acknowledgilig hifl 
skilly and assittitig him ot Us safety; and re^ 
ceivii^ what he had sud as oracidar^ he af- 
terwards held him among his ititimate friends. 

Upon which relation the historian professes^ 
that after hearing these and sudi like actotmts^ 
he n at a loss to determine whether mortal 
afiairs roll on by fete and itnmutable necessi^^ 
or by chance ; and after discoursing concerning 
various opinions not easily explained^ he re- 
presents it as a general persuasion not incon* 
sistent with the convictions of most men^ that 
the future events of every man's life are pre«> 
destined from the b^inning; but that some 
diings happen differently from what is pre- 
dicted^ through the error of those who pro- 
daim what they are ignorant of; that so the 
feme of the art is destroyed^ of which his own 
and former ages ftimished illustrious jiroolfs ; 
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since, as lie adds, the mtapm was fyroitiised to 
Nero by the son of the sameThrasullus^ 

All that can be said upon this subject is, 
that as the heathens were not enlightened by 
4«vealed religion, we cannot wonder ibdk they 
waadered kvto di the laJb^jvinte <i( error; and 
it peiiiaf» may be admitted, tint their delu<^ 
siOBis w^e increased kfj the arts and suggestions 
•of ei^ spirits, who> ^before the coming of 
Christ, seem to have ruled with eonsiderable 
ascendancy in every department of superstition, 
and possibly even promoted a delusive confi* 
dence in the arts of divination, by communi- 
cating some intimations «^ such events as their 
knowledge or sagacity might discover or 
conjecture. 

The arts of drrination, tiierefere, and their 
professors in every department, s^pear to de* 
«erve nothing but conteawpt ; and attention to 
them is more especially reprehensible, since 
the diffusion of knowledge which has been 
produced by the ccmununication of the. GospeL 
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Their professors indeed, have been justly ridi. 
culed, 

•' They may attempt to tell us . 
What Adam dreamt of, when his bride 
Came from the closet in his side ;" 

but it ift extreme folly to suffer them to harass 
our minds, or to mislead us to a delusive con- 
fidence in their pretences. The intelligence 
which they furnish amounts to little more than 
what Quevedo, in his harmless Discovery col- 
lected, who tells us> 

" From second causes this I gather. 
Nought shall befall us good or bad* 
Either upon the laiid or water. 
But what the great Disposer wills." 

If dreams have any foundation, and fore- 
shew events which must happen, there must 
in general be but little use in contemplating 
their prophetic scenes. If they predict cir- 
cumstances which are contingent and condi- 
tional, their accomplishment can be influenced 
only by an adherence to the general rules of 
the Gospel, and we should therefore endeavour 
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that our fiftith stand not in the ^lisdom of man, 
but in that of God ; and reject all those indica- 
tions as dangerous, by which artful men have 
imposed on credulity, as 

« 

« Richard laid plots by drunken prophecieSf libels, and 

d reams* 
To set his brother Clarence and the king 
lo deadlj hate one against the other." 

The r^ard paid to dreams has generated, 
in modem as well as ancient times, many silly 
practices and extravagaot contrivanc«,, now 
uisensibly fallmg into neglect and oblivion. 

Among the fanciful arts which were practised 
in the seclusion of the convent, the Franciscan 
mode was remarkable ; like many other cus- 
toms, it originated in pagan foUy. These good ' 
fathers, in imitation of ancient priests, (who, 
I after performing their religious rites and sacri- 
fices, laid down on the skins of the victims in 
order to obtain dreamt,) were accustomed to 
commit themselves to sleep on mats upon 
which some ecstatical brother had slept, ex* 
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pectmg, after the performance of their sacri* 
fices of the mvcss, to be fovoured with the sug- 
gesttons of uispiration. 

Some writer of natural magic has pre- 
scribed perfumes ibr the procuring of pleasant 
dreams, and some have represented prophetic 
dreams to be attainable by the operation of 
such physical impressions as vegetable sub- 
stances may produce. Flas, flea-M'ort, and 
other productions, are mentioned as efficacious 
in this respect * ; and probably they produce 
as good effects as the fasting on St. Agnes' 
Day, a custom which originated in a pretended 
miracle that occurred to the parents of the 
saint when lamenting at her tomb ; or as that 
of depositing the first out of the cheese at a 
iytBg-in» called ^' die groaning cheese,'* under 
the pillow, which was supposed to cause 
lovers to dream of . the objects of their af* 



* Bacon, vol. iii. p* 195. 
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fection, a practice sow remembered only in 
the politer superstition of the bride cake. 

There is a connexion in all these follies, and 
those who yield to the impressions excited by 
dreams, may soon be led to hang up^ agree- 
ably to ancient custom in the Norths holy 
shoes in stables to counteract the malevolence 
of the night-mare ; or in the same bias of re-> 
flection to watch with solicitude the favillous 
particles of a snuff of candle^ the fihiiy ap- 
pendage of the grate, or the bouncing coffin 
from the fire : to regard with anxiety the spilling 
of salt, or the position of the knives and forks : 
despising such tiifles, the enlightened mind 
will learn, 

<* Not with pefplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the sweet of hfe« from which 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious carest 
And not molest us, unless we ourselves 
Seek them with wand'ring thoughts and notions vain. 
But apt the mind in fancy is to rove 
UncheckM, and of her roving is ho eiid,  -- 

Till wam'df or by expc rience, she learn 
That not to know ai large of things reibote 



^ 
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From iise« olMCure and salitle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life* 
la the prime wisdom, what is more is fame 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinence. 
And renders us in tilings that most concern, 
Unpractis'd, unprepar'd, «nd still to seek *." 

. Dreams are considered in Scripture as4he 
vainest of shadows^ and human life, in its 
fleeting and empty pursuits, is exhibited in its 
vainest shew when compared to a ib-eam. - 

*' We are such stuff as dreams are made of; 
A little life is ended with a sleep t." 



• Paradise Lost, 
t Tempest. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THE USE OF FICTITI^OVS DESAlTi 19 \ 
riTfiAATUSX. 



That dreuns^ which were considered in their 
ilature as so impcntanft, should be imitated' in 
fictitious representations by ancient and modem ' 
tvriters'^ was consistent with the general objects 
of literature^ inhich might be expected to avail 
itself of the strongest and most popular im- 
pressions. Diviiie dreams^ which actually were 
imparted to God*B servants^ formed a basis of 
conviction on this subject^ handed down by"^ 
tmdition, and enlarged by superstitious addi* 
tions: the idea of an intercourse with beings 
o^ the spiritual worlds and with objects of 
fear or affection^ though departed from life, 
WHS mtMral to the human mind^ and became 
vol., II. • H 



V 
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the foundation of much religious apprehensioo 
among the heathens. Those therefore who 
sought^ either to amuse the fancy^ or to instruct 
the judgment, naturally employed the agree- 
able fictions^ whidi the^ ka^w were best cal« 
culated to engage the imagination. Hence 
difkie dresims became ihe constant appendafea 
of the heathen mythology, and accounts, real 
or fictitious, of conununicatious in vision, were 

interwoven in every production. 

... . - 

,. loforoi^^pii wbiqb was superior ta the ^ni^gsr 
j^ilpsophy of the tinoyf ^ modestly intioiated itr 
dji^^overi^9 ss ^ug^estioiis imparted by rev(sb^.. 
tioa to ibe mindjL and conjectures concerning^, 
the iuttreata and future dispensations of tb» 
invisible world were delivered with strikin|^ 
]«}pression a^^ diving cQmmunicaftiws. If a 
wiHiiing. was tQ b^ conveyed, what' «o affectii)g:. 
as llie .exhortation of a d^arted friend I If^ 
advice was to be B^w^ what so persuafivoaiiiv 
tl|c^ voice of a reverb ehMpactffjr wbichr hfi4r 
Iqgg c^ri;ie4 fi^^ wagbt { 
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for works of imagiiUMiMS mi tke poeHis of 
antiquity^ as well as those of modern times; 
were Stttp^esMf ideteimted wkk iu twBa- 
wenlt. 

It ia perhiiM ifoobtful> whether 4he ^uMiMie 
vision deKittvd ill Ike iowXh ^pter of ^ 
Book of Job^ and which has been cited in a 
fonner part of this wori[> i^ to be ire ga rite d as 
a real acene imparted to the nntd of thb 
righteous maii^ or as merel; k v^hide Ibr the 
nligioiu kamuctiob which is cMiftiMicated in 
itoawftd 



A very early example <if ft dreaih deaigtied * 
to enUven poetry^ is furilkh^d ifi th^ Iliad of 
Homer^ whidi was possibly introduced, not 
merely as ornamental^ but with some view ot' 
exposing the danger of listening to ambiguous 
suggestions in rieep« It represents Agamemnon 
as deluded by a promise of victory,' if he 
jdbould bad out all the Oreoiana t^ battlci and 

H 2 
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as duffering a defeat in consequeiiGe of AchiBes 
joiniug ia the engagement. 

^. The circumstances^ as described by the poet, 
remind us of the particukrs recorded in the 
twenty-second chapter of the First Book of 
Kings^ in which Abab appears to have btien 
ipduccd by a lying spirit to destraction. 

• " . -  

.. Historians and orators, likewise, were by • 
j)o meana insensible of the value conferred oa^ 
their works by embellishments so interesting : \ 
they therefore invented similar relations,and it% ? 
probable, that many of the dreams which have . 
been examined in this work, were no more 
genuine than the speeches ascribed to dis- 
tinguished characters, being originally only: 
agreeable inventions contrived for rhetorical 
effect. 

Instances of tliese may be found in the ce- 
lebrated dream of the choice of Hercules, fur- 
nislied in the Memorabilia of Xenophon,.or - 
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m diat of Lucian> ^hicli ti^^ probably desighed 
at a humourous imkatioti tt k* 

If^ k<metr«r> dome dreatm are so* interwoven 
with historical aceoitttfo> that it is doubtful 
Whether they are related as real or tiot, there 
are many which are evidently employed a$ or* 
namental modes of instruction. Such is the 
dream, for instance, which id described to 
have expressed the anger of the gods against 
Numenius, who bad pried into the Eleusiniaii 
mysteries, and published the secrets of phi* 
losophy. This wa9 said to hate represtented 
the Elensinian goddesses meretricioosty at ^iredj 
and sporting before a poblic brothcd; wfao^ 
upon inquiry into the canse of sucb indecent' 
conduct, informed Nnmetmi^, that they rt* 
sented his^baving driven them from redrenofenf^ 
and exposed them to the common gaze ot 
men'^. It is evident, that this was only a 
reproof of the folly of exposing the mysteries 
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•f a licentious superstition to public animadr 
version ; a measure very impolitic and injurious; 
to tlie interests of those who lived by its sup- 
port ; and similar to the presumption^ censured 
by Callimachus, of those who^ with Act^aa 
audacity^ ventured to contemplate the undis* 
guised charms of Minerva *• 

One of the most beautiful fictions employed 
by ancient writers in prose is that of Cicero, 
^Titttn probably in imitation of one of Plato. 
In this^ which is entitled the Dream of Scipioj 
|he Roman orator f has conveyed the most 
sublime instruction concerning many points in 
natural philosophy and the immortality of the 
soul. And the tendency of the work was to 
f^ncourage a patriotic- affection for the country 
of a man's birth^ and a contempt of hiunan 
glory^ upon principles which sometimes almost 



tDelleptlb. tib.vi. - 
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approach to those which Christianity has con- 
secrated. 

Some writers^ it is true^ have conceived such 
fictions as discreditable to the gravity and 
truth of philosophical instruction ; Jout the 
dream in question is vindicated in an elaborate 
commentary by Macrobius^ who considers it 
as an engaging veil under which truth, may be 
usefully presented to the mind. 

We have already observed at sufficient 
length on those divine dreams^ \ihich were im- 
parted in evidence of the authority and in- 
struction of the evangelical dispensation^ and 
have considered them as furnished exclusively 
in support of Revelation^ and as having ceased 
with the other miraculous testimouies of 

• 

. Christianity. 

The persuasion, however, of preternatural 
intelligence being communicated in dreams,^ 
has continued so forcibly to operate at . all 
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Amen, that Christran writers, who bare re-* 
ported aud invented dreams of pretended in- 
apiration, have obtained more credit and suc- 
cess than they have merited; and however 
little claim to regard they may be thought td 
have when philosophically examined, they have 
at least been allowed so much authority in 
popular estimation, that they have at all times 
been employed, not only with a view to im- 
pose on credulity, but as ingenious fictions 
agreeable to common apprehension, framed 
for the expression of instruction in an alle* 
gorical manner. 

Among those which are of earKer prodnc- 
^n, we may notice the Shepherd of Hermas, 
a moral visiop of the second century, in which 
are represeiited the characters and circum- 
stances of the Church at that time ; and many 
other instances might be produced, if it were 
necessary, irom works of later times, none of 
which, perhaps, are more ingenious and agree- 
iMe, tfaair those which have been published iir 
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thb country; as particularly the allegorical 
visions and dreams ^hich have appeared in the 
Spectator^ and other periodical papers. 

The consideration of these belongs more 
properly to the subjects of general literature. 
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